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GARCIA. 


A LEGEND OF SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY, CALIFORNIA. 


LIKE a painting set in a frame of green 

Is the lovely vale of San Bernardine. 

There the Santa Ana in beauty flows 

From its icy founts in the distant snows, 

And divides the bloom with its waters cold, 

Like a silver seam in a disk of gold. 

O what bard in song may describe the scene 

Of that valley set in its frame of green ; 

Or what artist soul in its grandest flight 

Ever placed on canvas so fair a sight! 

There the orange bends with its golden fruit 
When the rills of the north with the frosts are mute ; 
And the lime-tree yieldeth its juicy prize 

When the rains congeal in less balmy skies : 
There the fig-tree blossoms to cheer the swains 
When the snow lies deep on more northern plains ; 
And a flowery carpet o’erspreads the field 

When in ruder climates the fonts are sealed ; 

And the droning bees on their journeys fill 

All the air with sound as on Hybla’s hill. 


* * * * *x * 


1 All rights reserved. 
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Ah! who could believe to a landscape like this 
That Sin ever came with adversity laden; 
That Death with his glance ever ended the bliss 
Of a lover, or froze the sweet smile of a maiden? 
Alas, for a spot on this fair earth of ours, 
Untainted by evil where mortals are dwelling ; 
Where blood may not stain the bright hue of the flowers, 
From wounds that are cruel in crimson drops welling ! 


* * * * * * * 


This earth indeed is full of sadness ; 
No place below is free from guile ; 

No heart is always cheered with gladness ; 
And tears may drown the happiest smile. 


And crime hath passed the emerald setting 
Of yonder valley, broad and fair ; 

A bloody deed and sorrow’s fretting 
Destroyed the loveliest maiden there. 


I would the ghostly scene might vanish 
From memory’s halls, to end my song. 
I fain the mournful theme would banish,— 
But gloomy thoughts my notes prolong! 
* * * * * * 


Mid rural scenes begins the tale— 

Mid rustic joys and rustic hopes— 
Where Santa Ana skirts the vale, 

And laves the feet of neighboring slopes. 
Along the river’s banks that smile 

With willows green and flowerets bright, 
A Spanish hamlet, mile on mile, 

In peaceful beauty cheered the sight. 

- Long, long ago the town was built 

By hands devout from distant Spain ; 
Long, long ago the blood was spilt 

That cast a gloom o’er yonder plain,— 
Ere tempting dreams of wealth untold 

Sent eager hearts and eager hands 
To California’s hills of gold, 

To delve among her glittering sands. 
Yes, mile on mile the village wound 

Its length of shade in years gone by ; 
Still mile on mile the fruitful ground 

In flowery splendor greets the eye. 
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Midway, an ancient convent threw 
Its shadows deep from ivied wall ; 
Near by, a sombre cypress grew, 
To hide its turrets grim and tall. 
Before the gates, from gallows’ beam, 
A ponderous bell,—so strangely hung !— 
To warn of priestly prayer and theme, 
In solemn cadence daily swung. 
And still its note of warning rings 
At vesper hour and early dawn ; 
In belfry strange the monster swings 
Above the lonely convent lawn. 


* * * * * 


Yet I come not here in priestly guise, 
To reveal the depth of priestly art ; 
But my theme, alas, is of tearful eyes 
And the crime that broke a maiden’s heart ! 


* * * * * * 


With vine-clad porch, a cottage neat 
Once stood beyond the convent’s height ; 
A home-like view from village street,— 
To stranger eyes a charming sight. 


There Garcia dwelt in rustic bliss, 
With home and parents doubly blest : 
No grander scene on earth than this 
Ere gave her virgin thoughts unrest. 
And thither Gomez, ardent swain, 
To woo the maiden, hied apace 
When gathering shades obscured the plain, 
And veiled their secret trysting-place. 
Thus day by day with whispered vows 
This blameless pair renewed their love ; 
Beneath the sombre cypress-boughs 
That bent their friendly arms above. 
Once blissful spot! thy joys are fled ; 
No more the cypress forms thy shade ; 
Those whispering lovers both are dead ; 
The convent walls in dust are laid. 
* * * * * * 


Ah! fain would I sing of the trysting of lovers, 
And tell of the vows that once hallowed the shade ; 
But the Angel of Death round the cypress-tree hovers, 
And woe is the theme of my numbers instead. 
+ * * * * * * 
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One summer’s eve in the golden light, 
As in western glory the sun went down, 
A proud gray steed and a prouder knight 
Came slowly up through the Spanish town. 
The cavalier with his plume of snow, 
In his velvet cloak, with his ringlets curled, 
To many a wondering maid, I trow, 
Was a fancied prince from the outer world. 
The stranger rode by the convent bell, 
So queerly hung, and he quickly spied 
Those lovers true where the shadows fell 
From cypress drear by the convent side. 
On the charger’s neck as the reins were flung, 
By the convent gate near the dusty road, 
With a gallant air to the ground he swung ; 
With a graceful step to the trysting strode. 
*Twas a rueful moment, sweet maid, for thee, 
For it sealed the doom of thy doting swain, 
When to view thy charms by the cypress-tree 
The stranger drew on the bridle-rein ! 
With a lordly pace, in his brilliant gear, 
The knight passed over the emerald grass ; 
With a glance of scorn for her lover near, 
Addressed these words to the blushing lass : 
“Tell me truly, nymph, in a town like this 
If a weary rider may find repose ? 
Nay, to prove my faith, I bestow a kiss 
On those lips of thine, that outbloom the rose.” 
And his arm enfolded her slender waist. 
But a stinging blow from a brawny hand 
Gave a stern rebuke to that clasp unchaste, 
And denied the kiss that the lordling planned. 
Ah! surely then had there blood been shed, 
As from silver scabbard the poniard flew, 
But with tears o’erflowing the maiden plead, 
As around her lover her arms she threw. 
So the stranger turned on his spur-clad heel, 
With a muttered curse and a glance of hate ; 
And slowly sheathing the wounding steel, 
With a haughty stride sought the convent gate. 
A month elapsed: in that blissful spot 
Where the shadows fell when the sun went down, 
The stranger’s coming was quite forgot 
By those lovers true in that Spanish town. 
* * * * * * 
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A month passed by: the youth must ride 
Through mountain pass to desert side,— 
A rugged road through dangers great 
From white man’s greed and red man’s hate. 
So Gomez came at vesper bell 

To bid his love a brief farewell. 

Ah! little dreamed the youth that night 
They’d meet no more by convent’s height. 
The maiden wept, and bade him stay. 
The youth was grieved, kt answered, “ Nay,— 
Weep not, my love, the time is brief ; 

T’ll soon return ; restrain thy grief. 

The moon is full, the sky is clear ; 

In one short week I’ll meet thee here. 
Nay, nay, my love, these tearful eyes 
Become thee not,—these bitter sighs. 

No dangers haunt the glen or plain 

Thy lover dreads,—thy fears are vain. 

In one short week, at evening bell,— 
Remember, love,—till then, farewell !” 
But still she wept, and still replied, 

“ Ah! Gomez, do not quit my side.” 


* * * * * 


’Tis a sad, sad thing in a world like this, 

When the friends we cherish their bonds may sever ; 
But a sadder thing is a maiden’s kiss, 

And her farewell spoken,—perchance, forever! 


* * * * * * 


One fond caress and a last embrace,— 

A lonely form at the trysting-place. 

The rattling hoofs of the mustang fell 

On Garcia’s ear like her lover’s knell. 

Long, long she stood in the dewy shade, 
And lingered close to that blissful spot. 

Long, long thou’lt wait for the youth, sweet maid, 
Who'll come no more to the wayside cot ! 


* * * * * 


O’er valley’s breadth, in the moonlight pale, 
The youth sped on,—the way was long; 
He heeded not the night-bird’s wail,— 
His heart was brave, his mustang strong. 
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O’er Santa Ana’s rippling tide 

The youth sped on,—the way was clear ; 
But ere he reached the mountain side 

The moon sank low,—the pass was drear ! 


* * * * * * 


I would the ghostly scene might vanish 
From Memory’s halls, to end my song ; 

I fain the mournful theme would banish, 
But gloomy thotights my notes prolong! 


* * * * * * 


Where echoes now the steam-cry hoarse, 
And wakes the dusky shades of night, 
The*dauntless rider bent his course, 
And spurred his steed in the fading light. 
Iil-fated youth, thy mission stay,— 
The Fiend of Death is on thy track ! 
A demon haunts thine upward way,— 
Beware, beware,—turn back—turn back ! 
A rocky point—a lurking form 
With plume of snow—rash youth, beware! 
The flash of steel—a threatening arm— 
A cry that pierced the midnight air ; 
A chasm deep—a sudden push— 
A shriek that rent the darkness chill ; 
A struggling form—a downward rush— 
A heavy sound—the glen was still! 


* * * * * 


O God, in Thy mercy we may not discover 
The woe that the future conceals in its gloom ; 

Or know of the dangers that round us may hover,— 
Thou’st veiled in Thy goodness our path to the tomb ! 


* * * * * * * 


The weary days—a week—passed by ; 
Fair Garcia’s memory marked them well : 
Again she watched with love-lit eye 
By convent side where shadows fell. 
The vesper warning, loud and clear, 
Rang out the knell of closing day ; 
The maiden stood with listening ear 
For coming hoofs o’er the dusky way. 
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An anxious hour,—it seemed a year,— 
Another passed, and yet a third ; 
The night-winds passed the cypress drear,— 
No sound of ‘coming hoofs was heard. 
God help thee, maid! thy lover lies 
Now crushed and still. in yonder glen: 
God help thee, maid! thy sad, sad eyes 
Will never greet his form again. 
* * * * * * 
As yonder lily bows its crest 
Upon the stem with rain-drops laden : 
With drooping brow that sought her breast, 
By tears o’erwhelmed, there stood the maiden. 


Thus long she grieved ; then dried her tears,— 
For Hope returned to ease her sorrow. 

“Sad heart,” she whispered, “cease thy fears,— 
My love will surely come to-morrow.” 


O heavenly Hope! thy coming brings 
A peaceful hour to mortals weary ; 

In grief we hail thy rustling wings,— 

Without thee, life indeed were. dreary. 


Day after day, by convent side 
The maiden still her tryst was keeping ; 
Day after day, at eventide 
Her longing eyes were red with weeping. 


Day after day, she dried her tears,— 
For Hope returned to ease her sorrow ; 
Day after day, she chid her fears,— 


“ My love,” she whispered, “comes to-morrow.” 


* * * * x * 
In central valley, drear and lone, 
Is Slover mount o’ergrown with sages : 
Like some huge monster, changed to stone, 
That fell asleep in distant ages. 
A curious legend, quaintly told,— 
That trembling lips with awe recite,— 
Proclaims how fiends their revels hold 
At midnight hour on Slover’s height : 
How maidens then whose hearts are true, 
Nor fear the shapes that round them hover, 
Who climb the steep alone may view, 
By vision strange, an absent lover. 








* 
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If this be truth, I cannot say : 

Yet travelers past that mount by night, 
Belated on their homeward way, 

Have seen a weird, unearthly light! 


x * * * * 


A year of waiting! Garcia’s cheek 

Grew wan and pale her vigil keeping ; 
Beset by fears she dared not speak, 

Her sad, sad eyes were red with weeping. 


But heavenly hope on angel wings 
Returned once more to ease her sorrow ; 
By cypress drear the maiden sings, 
“ My love will surely come to-morrow.” 


O faithful heart, so rudely tried, 
Now cease thy tears—thy bitter sighing ; 
No more the youth will press thy side,— 
In yonder glen his bones are lying! 


* * * * * 


A weary year! For troubled rest, 
As Garcia sought her couch one night, 
An unknown longing filled her breast 
To visit Slover’s lonely height. 
“T fain would see my love,” she sighed ; 
“T fain would test this potent spell.” 
“The moon shines clear,” her heart replied ; 
“ Fear not,—thy faith will shield thee well.” 


* * * * * * 


A ghostly form in a robe of white,— 

A spectral shape on the silent street,— 
That onward glides in the silvery light, 

With noiseless tread, as of phantom feet! 
With longing strange to the central vale 

The maiden sped, and her heart was true: 
She took no note of the night-bird’s wail— 

The wounding thorns that her feet passed through. 
The centipedes from their slumbers wake ; 

The scorpion peers from its den, I wot: 
She hears the whir of the rattlesnake,— 

Her heart is true, and she heeds them not. 
One lingering hope in her breast remained,— 

To reach the mountain that rose above her. 
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“If yonder summit in time be gained, 
“T’ll find,” she murmured, “ my absent lover.” 
She gained the slope; and a moment stayed 
Her weary journey for needful rest ; 
Then breathed a prayer to the Saints for aid, 
And hurried on to the lonely crest. 
What shapes unearthly—what ghostly scene 
Of murdered lover—there met her sight 
No mortal kens : it is left, I ween, 
A secret hid for the Judgment light. 
But a pilgrim late o’er the vale alone— 
As home returning his footsteps press— 
On Slover’s peak where the moonlight shone, 
Beheld a form in a ghostly dress. 
And a shriek rang out on the midnight air, 
That sounded far o’er the neighboring plains,— 
Twas a shriek of wild and of dark despair, 
That froze the blood in the pilgrim’s veins! 


* * * * * * 


The morning dawned ; the convent bell 

To slumbering priests gave warning sound. 
By cypress drear where shadows fell, 

In ghostly garb, the maid was found. 
Ah! gently lift her drooping head, 

O’er which in drops the dew is lying. 
O priest, thy prayers be quickly said,— 

Thy shrift is late—the maid is dying! 
Her pallid brow is chilled by death,— 

Hope comes no more to ease her sorrow. 
“T know,” she sighs with parting breath, 

“I know he will not come to-morrow.” 


* * * * * 


Henry Hvupparpd PIERcE, 
U. 8S. Army. 
Vancouver Barracks, W. T., March 20, 1881, 
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OUR NEW CRUISERS. 


Now that the Naval Advisory Board has reached a conclusion con- 
cerning the new vessels for the navy, before the actual commence- 
ment of their construction it seems to me that a full.interchange or 
expression of opinions of other officers than those on the Board would 
or might lead to the selection of a successful type or types of ships best 
suited toour wants as a commercial and naval power. I believe it is 
agreed on all hands that a number of new and modern ships is necessary 
to maintain, or rather, to create respect for our country abroad among 
nations having a full naval armament. I say to create this respect, 
for it is well known that, whether true or not, the attitude taken by 
the United States in the “ Virginius” affair was, in the opinion of most 
foreign nations, due to her lack of sufficient naval power to cope with 
Spain. Without arguing the necessity for a new navy, let us take it 
for granted that one is to be built without delay. It then becomes the 
duty of every officer, high or low in rank, of all grades, to help reach 
a model cruiser, for such is the general type decided upon by the 
Advisory Board. 

The end to be aimed at in naval marine architecture is to make the 
ship most formidable in time of actual war, and to accomplish this 
she must be commenced and finished for a fighting craft, sacrificing 
anything that tends to diminish her offensive power. In this sacrifice 
all the officers from commanding officer down must share. Many 
things now deemed indispensable must be closely and carefully scruti- 
nized, and an officer animated by the desire to make our navy the best 
and most efficient will find no difficulty in making any sacrifice to 
attain that end. Our navy is unsurpassed in personnel ; what we need 
is the pull all together, with a liberal spirit of corps and personal 
sacrifice. 

With these prefatory remarks let us proceed to discover, if possible, 
the type of vessel best suited to our needs, leaving for the present the 
question of armor, and confining the discussion to the cruiser; for, I 
take it, the two types cannot be successfully combined, as will be set 
forth farther on in this paper. 

What are the requisites of a modern cruiser ? 

I. High speed,—not less than twelve knots, and, if possible, four- 
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teen ; this maximum speed of fourteen to be reached only when driving 
her under favorable circumstances. 

II. Great coal capacity,—not less than two weeks’ full steaming. 

III. Great handiness in steering. 

IV. Prime sea-going qualities, enabling her to keep the sea in any 
weather. 

V. Moderate draught, with ample beam, to give her room to berth 
her crew and make her steady under pressure of sail. 

I would here say that, in my opinion, the sail-power should be only 
auxiliary. My reasons are that weight is saved, fewer men are needed 
to man the ship, less expense is involved, and in time of peace there 
can never occur a call for haste in making a passage, except when steam 
would be used altogether, and the sail as auxiliary power; and in time 
of war such would likewise be the case. It is true it would take some 
days longer to pass from port to port, but what possible reason could 
be given for confining the propelling power to the sails in a case of 
emergency? and why any haste without the emergency? What sail- 
power should be given our war cruiser will be considered farther on. 

What are the best dimensions for the ship that will combine all the 
good qualities enumerated above? She must have length for speed, 
beam for room, and light draught, giving her good carrying capacity. 
How shall we combine these, or what proportion must the beam bear 
to the length? Too much length makes her long turning,—a most 
important consideration; too much beam makes her bluff, and more 
difficult to drive through the water. The modern heavy ironclads, such 
as those of England and Italy, are built with the relative length to 
beam of five to one, or five and one-half to one, the latter being the 
general rule. The fast ocean steamships are in the ratio of ten to one, 
and even eleven to one, and yet the English claim to attain fourteen 
and sixteen knots with their large ironclads, only one or two knots less 
than that reached by the huge passenger steamer driven to the utmost 
on her initial trip, which is always regarded by her owners as the full- 
est development of the vessel’s steaming power, and which is never 
again attempted or attained. It is well known that the average speed 
of the large steam mercantile marine is only ten knots, and when 
pushed rarely reaches twelve knots. Many of our older officers will 
recall the fact that, during the war, our cruisers making from eight to 
ten knots frequently overhauled and captured merchant steamers re- 
ported to be going twelve and fourteen knots. And so I say that if 
we attain a maximum full, steady, steaming speed of twelve knots, and 
could, in an emergency, get thirteen or thirteen and one-half knots out 
of her, our cruiser would be safe from an overpowering force, and able 
to capture ninety per cent. of the world’s shipping. But right here 
must we guard against taking a trial speed under the most favorable 
circumstances as the speed of our cruiser. We must have this speed of 
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twelve knots in an average seaway, and in a steady run of from thirty- 
six to forty-eight hours, and everything in condition to continue if 
necessary. The ship should have her equipment in every respect on 
board on this trial. 

Having, then, fixed on the speed to be obtained, I submit that a 
ship two hundred and ten feet long, thirty-seven feet beam, and a deep- 
load draught of sixteen and one-half to seventeen feet, can be driven 
at a steady speed of twelve knots, and a driving speed of fourteen. 
These dimensions are approximately those of a ship of two thousand 
three hundred or two thousand four hundred tons displacement. 
Hand these figures to the constructors and they will, in all probability, 
say, “Impossible! It can’t be done.” What occasions the exclama- 
tion? Nothing but the simple fact that they have in their mind’s 
eye the innumerable store-rooms, cuddy-holes, and other bulkhead com- 
partments too numerous to mention, embracing, I am afraid, many little 
pet hobbies in the way of stow-holes built to satisfy Tom, Dick, and 
Harry in fitting out. What brings about this state of affairs? The 
allowance-books in every department say such an amount of stores shall 
be taken for one year. For instance: when the ship goes into commis- 
sion, or is fitting out, down come the navy-yard carts with load after 
load in every department; the stores are piled on the dock ; storage 
begins and goes on smoothly for a while. In a little while the store- 
rooms begin to choke, but still the carts come in a stream; the first 
lieutenant begins to get mad, the paymaster anxious, the navigator, with 

‘his arms full of books, talks excitedly with the signal quartermaster ; 
the gunner, with red face and sweaty brow, charges around, with receipt- 
book in hand, hunting here and there for something lost; and the ship’s 
yeoman, with despair written all over his face, frantically yells, “ Can’t 
take any more down here!” Still the carts come, and finally, with the 
ship full of stores, there is a huge pile on the dock. Then come hurried 
interviews with the commanding officer, who sends for the constructor. 
The stores must be taken at any cost. Down comes one bulkhead, up 
goes another. The navigator wants a chart-room, the paymaster an 
office, the commanding officer must have a pantry and office ; the armory 
is indispensable, says the gunner, so up goes another bulkhead, with 
more weight to carry. I imagine the only time a navy-yard constructor 
ever “breathes a sigh” is when the ship hauls out to the “ farewell 
buoy.” Is it any wonder, then, when handed these dimensions, telling 
him the ship must carry five hundred tons of coal, he exclaims “ im- 
possible!” 

The constructors will doubtless say that a ship built on such lines 
cannot be made to reach twelve knots, let alone fourteen. With such 
internal arrangements, to be referred to hereafter, with plenty of room 
for engines and boilers, let the constructor build the ship, and I will 
trust to the genius of our engineer corps to give her the power. Build 
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the ship, turn her over to the engineers, to take one-half more space 
than they have in ships of three thousand tons now, and the speed will 
be forthcoming. Let the engineers have all the room they choose, and 
there will still be room for all necessary purposes, as I hope to show. 

How do we achieve handiness? I answer, by the ratio of length 
to beam, with proportionate rudder surface, and by giving the ship éwin- 
screws. The beam allowed will permit of this. By making the pairs 
of engines acting on each propeller independent, both going ahead and 
backing, with a simple, quick reversing-gear, such as were fitted to the 
original “ Resaca” and other ships in 1866, the ship can be turned in 
her own length, nearly. Objections doubtless will be raised to the 
twin-screws, as, for instance, dangers in going alongside the dock, and 
liabilities to foul from ropes, ete., but why not exercise more care about 
these matters, and thereby gain the great end of quick turning in time 
of action? Ships are not built with the view of fighting docks and 
ropes’ ends, but their own kind at sea. In connection with steering 
qualities, I would simply say that a more powerful steering apparatus 
than the old-fashioned wheel is to be desired. This I will touch on in 
considering the internal fittings. 

VI. In deciding upon the dimensions given I have approximated 
those of the best sea-going ships the service has ever seen. I refer to 
the “St. Mary’s” class of sloops, giving the modern ship a little more 
length to fine her lines forward, at the same time keeping the beam to 
give her good bearing, particularly aft, which, in the later rage for 
beauty of design, has been sacrificed. Give the ship as clean a run as 
the constructor can put on her, but keep her bearings by carrying her 
quarters well down to and below the water-line. In doing this you 
lose beauty, but gain a firm hold of the water, and enable the ship to 
carry a good stern-chaser,—a very important consideration. Ships do 
not scud as formerly. There is no reason for it. There was a time 
when ships, caught in a storm, as it was called then, a hurricane, or 
cyclone, as we know now, thought it necessary to scud, and ran great 
risks in so doing; whereas we know in an hour or two how to not 
only avoid the storm with the heavy seas, but actually make use of it. 
We must build our new ships for use and not for looks, or we lose a 
great opportunity. With such a vessel as proposed the ship is easily 
made handy under what canvas is given her, something almost un- 
known in our present ships. In short, with the full beam allowed, 
we have stability, easy motion, and handiness under her auxiliary 
power. 

Lastly, but by no means the least important point advanced, is the 
full capacity for the crew to live in and be comfortable. We have not 
in our service to-day a single ship built in the last fifteen years that 
can berth her crew—I mean her full complement—in a way comfort- 
able to the blue jacket and conducive to health. 
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In nearly all of the modern sloops-of-war more than one-third of 
the berth-deck is taken up with store-rooms, forward officers’ quarters, 
offices, and the necessary hatches, etc., belonging to the engines. Be- 
sides this reduction, there must be taken into account the bays, ditty- 
boxes, mess-chests, and tables, with any number of pots, pans, etc., all 
of which take up air-space, and then crowd down there at night one 
hundred and thirty-five men with their hammocks, and the actual 
amount of cubic air-space for breathing purposes is far below what any 
convict is allowed. This is particularly bad in wet weather at sea, 
when the clothes are damp, air-ports closed, and hatch-hoods on. Any- 
body ever having had occasion to go on one of these decks at such a 
time will hardly forget it. 

If we want a crew for hard, stubborn, prolonged work, we must 
keep them healthy in mind and limb. One has only to look at the 
comparative statistics of sick on single-deck ships, and those with a 
double-deck, to see the great difference. This is more particularly the 
case during the rainy season. The size of the sick list follows closely 
the hygrometric density on the berth-deck when the observations are 
taken, and the tables show a steadily higher range in this density 
on single-deck ships, and a corresponding increase of sick. Besides 
this, the discomfort arising from the confined, unhealthy space acts 
directly on the moral faculties, taking the very spirit out of those that 
live there, and making them discontented and incapable of cheerful, 
willing work. What is the remedy for this unfortunate condition of 
affairs? There can only be one answer, and that is, give the cruiser a 
covered gun-deck ; no matter how light the spar-deck may be, if it is 
only strong enough to bear the weight of the crew at full exercise, that 
is all that is needed. But it will be said you can’t puta light spar- 
deck on a ship of this size to advantage. It will make her crank, etc. 
I would answer this objection by suggesting that what is now the upper 
or spar-deck be lowered three feet, doing away with what is now the 
berth-deck, except for stores, etc., to be hereafter explained, then by 
putting on a light spar-deck, with a bulwark four feet high, you would 
only be fifteen or sixteen feet above water at the rail. Now it may be 
asked, What about the height of the guns above the water, which should, 
under the old rule, be seven feet at least? I don’t forget that when 
this rule for the seven feet in height above water was made ships 
were fought under sail, when they were lying not nearer to the wind 
than six or six and one-half points, and when under a press of sail 
they heeled over, so that at times it was impossible to fight the lee guns. 
But now all that is changed. A modern ship has few guns, with nar- 
row ports giving extended elevation and depression. What is needed 
now is guns lying close to the water, that can be fired almost alongside 
to guard against torpedo-boats. With close-fitting port-shutters this 
gun-deck would be dry, and light can be had from innumerable large 
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air-ports set well up towards the spar-deck beams. You thus have a 
full open gun-deck, with plenty of air and light, dry under foot, with 
comfort for Jack. A sloop of the displacement of the “ Wyoming” 
could in this way be made very comfortable, and a more efficient ship 
in many respects. In my opinion, no ship of or above eighteen hun- 
dred tons should be without a covered deck. 

For the general outline of our cruiser there only remains to con- 
sider whether or not the ship shall have a ram. Circumstances point 
to the more frequent use of this formidable means of attack in future 
naval operations. The late Admiral Louis M. Goldsborough, soon 
after the close of the war, predicted the success of the ram, and cal- 
culated the striking force of a one thousand ton ship delivering a blow 
at a speed of ten knots, relying solely for her offensive power upon the 
ram, giving her but two light rifle-guns to guard against torpedo at- 
tacks. I sincerely hope this question will receive in our new ships 
earnest attention. With the dimensions allowed for our cruiser I believe 
the ram would prove the greatest power that could be given her. I 
would thus make the ship the projectile, subordinating in the calculation 
of her power the guns she carries. This will strike many persons, I 
know, as a decidedly radical step; but give me a quick-turning ram, 
with high speed, and a stout heart, head, and hand to guide her, and 
I will count heavily in her favor against the unwieldy ironclads that 
constitute the main strength of foreign navies. 

The enormous tonnage given to the later ironclads in England, 
France, and Italy brings up the question as to the size of the ships 
most needed by us. Do we gain anything, except a little pardonable 
pride on the part of the admiral commanding a fleet, by building very 
large ships, say four thousand five hundred tons displacement, such as 
are evidently intended or will be used for flag-ships? Is not a large 
ship of four thousand five hundred tons as vulnerable as one of three 
thousand? Here the admiral’s spirit of sacrifice must come in. It is 
natural for an old officer, winding up his naval career, to wish to fly 
his flag on a magnificent ship, but what would that ship avail in time 
of war? Would not her cost build two three thousand ton ships? 
Modern ideas make it the duty and advisability of the admiral to be 
anywhere and everywhere, to be able to move quickly to any point at a 
moment’s notice. Our present distinguished admiral deemed it wise to 
put himself on a small speedy craft, that he might better handle the 
largest fleet the world ever saw. He was in a position to see everything 
that went on, correct immediately any mistake, and, if necessary, could 
and would have gone to the point of greatest danger without delay. I 
firmly believe future naval battles, after the first attack of opposing 
fleets, will become a general mélée, when dash, judgment, quick decision, 
and hard hitting will win the day. But to launch his fleet on an 
enemy the admiral must be outside of the line, on a quick-moving, 
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powerful ram, to watch the progress of the battle, direct the reserve, and, 
if necessary, dash himself to a threatened point. Where, then, comes 
in the ship twice the size of any other? She can deliver one blow 
with her ram, no more effective than a ship of half the displacement, 
Let us, then, have two ships of two thousand five hundred instead of 
one four thousand six hundred tons, as the cost would be the same. 
Let the admiral content himself with a two thousand five hundred or 
three thousand ton flagship, and we will then have for the same appro- 
priation at least one-half more ships of a handy, useful, and powerful 
type. Besides this, we must keep in view the prospect of no increase 
in the number of enlisted men allowed, and it is well known four four 
thousand five hundred ton ships will take nearly one-fifth of the whole 
number, and perhaps more. Now, the complement allowed one of these 
large cruisers would fully man two two thousand five hundred ton ships, 
thus enabling us to put afloat eight, instead of four, cruisers, all equally 
effective. Do we not need a serviceable navy, in numbers as well as 
strength, as soon as it can be built? Build, then, all that can be con- 
structed with the fund appropriated of a useful size, suited in all 
respects for general cruising, and let the country see that, as far as the 
officers are concerned, the money has been economically and judiciously 
expended. This achieved, no difficulty will be encountered should, 
in due time, another appropriation be asked. The conclusion I reach 
—which, of course, is only my individual opinion—is, that the largest 
cruiser we want shall not exceed three thousand tons; the large ma- 
jority being between two thousand and two thousand five hundred 
—not to exceed the last figure; the smallest not less than twelve 
hundred tons. The second class I believe would, for general service, 
be the best, and seventy per cent. of the new ships should be of that 
class. 

We can now come to the question whether to put any armor on our 
cruisers. I would answer, to some extent, yes, and that extent I would 
confine to three separate and distinct kinds, simple in themselves, and 
what would in the strict meaning not be called more than partial armor. 
The most important is the low-steel convex shield, as proposed by 
Passed Assistant Engineer N. B. Clark. The shield to extend to seven 
feet below the water-line, arching to the gun-deck beams. This shield 
to extend fore and aft, turning down forward to the ram, and down aft 
to shield the engines from a chasing fire. I believe the proposed shield 
is the best protection yet offered to sea-going ships. Aside from the 
protection it gives the engines and boilers, it gives the hull immense 
strength, and a well-built ship, diagonally braced with the shield as a 
brace, would stand any shock from ramming. The second application 
of armor would be an interior lining on the gun-deck of one inch 
wrought iron, to prevent splinters, if the ship is built of wood or steel. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the fact that more men are killed from 
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splinters than shot. I confine this belt of lining to the gun-deck, as 
the most of the fighting men would be there in time of action. 

The last point in armor, and the only one that could be called by 
that name, would be putting six inches of compound armor from the 
stem to just abaft the bends. At once, objection will be raised that this 
will be certain to make the ship a poor sea-boat. But without going 
into at present how this armor can be put on without interfering with 
sea-going qualities, let us proceed with the ship’s armament. For a 
ship of the size in this discussion, two thousand three hundred tons, I 
would give her a 9-inch breech-loader in the bow, on gun-deck, to fire 
straight ahead, six 7-inch rifles in broadside, and a 7-inch stern-chaser. 
These guns to be of the highest type of modern breech-loading ord- 
nance. All on simple gun-carriages, easily worked by few men, and 
not of the complicated type on the “Trenton,” nor with long slides 
similar to those put aboard the “Lancaster.” Experience has not 
proved, nor has any good, sound argument been given for, the successful 
working of guns of a heavier calibre than the 9-inch rifle, and I would, 
if a good 8-inch rifle could be had, replace the 9-inch with that in the 
bow. All these guns must be capable of giving the highest initial 
velocity. A 7-inch rifle of the kind will reach and pierce the vulner- 
able points of the modern ironclads, and these points are not few. But 
I subordinate the guns the ship carries to the ramming qualities, using 
the guns as auxiliary power, making, as said before, the ship the pro- 
jectile in a combat with the monster ironclads of Europe. 

As an additional power of offense, below, in what is now the 
yeoman’s store-room and the paint-room, should be made the torpedo- 
room, fitted with apparatus for discharging torpedoes right ahead. 
Ericsson has already accomplished this, and it can be fitted to ships as 
well as torpedo-boats. 

For auxiliary sail-power I would make the rig that of a bark, with 
short lower masts, good length topmasts, with a pole for signal pur- 
poses, but nothing above the topsails. The mizzen to be a short mast 
for setting a spanker. For head-sail a large topmast stay-sail, the 
topmast stays to set up at the stem. Fore and main try-sails, with 
head down-hauls, would finish the sail outfit. The topmasts to be fitted 
with screw fids, and in time of war the top pendants kept rove, to im- 
mediately house the topmasts when clearing ship for action. With full 
courses and topsails, large topmast stay-sail and spanker, with a beam 
wind, the ship would make from five to seven knots, which is ample 
speed. It will be observed there are no head-booms and rigging to 
interfere with ramming or fore-and-aft fire. 

The ship thus proposed as a cruiser would then be laid down and 
appear as shown below. 

Length, two hundred and ten feet; beam, thirty-seven feet; draught, 
deep load, seventeen, or sixteen and one-half feet. 

Vou. VI.—No. 1. 2 
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Eight guns: one 9-inch, seven 7-inch rifles; two in pivot, six broad- 
side,—all breech-loaders. 

Armored ram and bow, armor to extend abaft the bends. 

Large air-ports on gun-deck, well up to the spar-deck beams. Bark- 
rigged to topsails ; no head-booms. 

Steel shield reaching seven feet below water-line, up to gun-deck 
beams, turning down over against ram, also down aft to guard against 
stern fire. 

Standing rigging to set up in water-ways. The ship’s side when 
ready for action perfectly smooth, having nothing exposed that can 
catch. 

Caging over propellers to prevent fouling screws. Twin-screws, 
capable of being worked independently, either ahead or astern. 

Water-tight bulkheads extending up to gun-deck; one at after end 
of torpedo-room, one at forward end of boilers, and one abaft engines. 

When a ship is ordered built, the constructor knows, from the 
allowance-books, that he must devote so much cubic space for storing 
the great variety and large quantity of stores given. What is the 
amount of this space? We know that as our ships are now built they 
are intended to carry a three years’ allowance of equipment stores, at 
least one year in construction, and six months of the paymaster’s de- 
partment. Then comes in a large amount of ordnance equipments, 
which, under the old régime, with a large number of guns, required 
generally two magazines and two shell-rooms. With the few guns now 
carried one general magazine, divided by a simple bulkhead, and of the 
size.now seen in our ships, would stow all the ammunition that could 
be possibly used in an engagement. Naval combats of the future 
will not last several hours, but several minutes. We then save two 
large-size rooms for other purposes. The necessity of carrying more 
than two months’ stores of any kind, nowadays, I fail to see. We 
save, then, in weight in paymaster’s department forty or fifty tons, in 
general equipment stores thirty tons, in construction seven tons. By 
reducing the area of sail as proposed we dispense with top-gallant and 

royal yards, masts, and rigging, amounting to about five tons. 

What do modern sharp-built ships want with four bower-anchors, 
for the sheet-anchors allowed are quite equal in weight to the bowers ? 
What need is there of one hundred and twenty-five fathoms of chain, 
when seventy-five is all that any emergency could call for? ' Formerly 
this outfit was necessary when a ship was on a Jee shore with only her 
sails to rely on, and found it impossible to claw off. But with steam 
how different it is! When a hurricane is coming, the vigilant com- 
manding officer will have steam in ample time. With two anchors and 
sixty fathoms chain bearing an equal strain the ship will hold on 
through any blow, most certainly if the strain on the cable is eased by 
a turn of the screw. Let us, then, put ashore the two sheet-anchors 
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with their chains, including fifty fathoms bower chain, and we land a 
weight of nearly twenty-five tons, and a weight that is carried well 
forward at that. We not only gain weight, but space. Land all 
kedges but two, each two-thirds the weight of stream-anchor. Another 
ton saved. From four to five tons of engineer’s stores now allowed 
could be spared, and ought to be. Another store-room and more space 
saved. This gives us in the aggregate a weight saved of over one 
hundred tons. Is not the amount surprising? In place of the greater 
part of this weight I would substitute coal to the amount of seventy- 
five tons, or four days’ steaming, thus making our cruiser able to keep 
the sea under steam alone for four additional days, and thereby greatly 
increasing her efficiency. The question may be asked, What if a ship 
should run short of provisions? I say that with the coal capacity 
given the ship she would be within reach of provisions or stores of any 
kind at all times, with little addition to the cost as furnished at the 
navy-yard,—a very minor consideration. Our ships carry, as a general 
rule, water for drinking and cooking purposes, about twenty gallons to 
a man, or from fifteen to twenty days’ water. Why, in time of war, 
with steam on the boilers nearly all the time, with a condenser, could 
not the amount of water be reduced to ten days, giving us additional 
space now taken up with water-tanks? It must not be forgotten, but 
kept steadily in view, that we are dealing with the stern reality of war 
necessities, not. with the comforts of peace. Now, if in time of peace 
_ it was deemed necessary to fit out a ship with all kinds of stores, the 
large space converted into coal-bunkers in the original ship could be at 
once diverted into water-tight, dry store-rooms, and no effect had upon 
the efficiency of the ship as a war‘cruiser. The ship must be originally 
constructed for the ultimate work she is expected to do, and that is to 
keep the seas and fight. Any temporary uses the various compart- 
ments may be put to will not alter her character. We find in our ships 
a series of store-rooms along the shaft-alley, which appears to me 
wholly unnecessary. By arching over the shaft and turning the space 
now occupied by these store-rooms there would be a large coal-bunker, 
capable of holding sixty or seventy tons. This, too, would give addi- 
tional protection to the engines from a chase fire. As to what place 
the officers’ stores would be stored, together with the dry, light pay- 
master’s stores, I say utilize the space between the steel shield and gun- 
deck beams at the wings. This space, in fact, with judicious disposition 
and with well-placed openings on the gun-deck, just clear of the water- 
ways, would stow all but the heavy portion, such as pork, beef, tobacco, 
soap, vinegar, molasses, which portion would require a storage-space 
not more than one-half now given to that purpose. These wing store- 
rooms would be dry and accessible, and ample for all of the lighter 
stores for two or three months. It may be asked how the coal from 
this after-bunker will get to the fire-room, forward of the engines. By 
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the simple arrangement of a traveling-bucket on a guide-rod, hauled on 
a pulley to and fro from aft forward, and vice versa,—a very simple and 
easy mode of shifting the coal so generally used in merchant steamers. 

I will close this paper with the consideration of the complement 
of men necessary to man our ship. I will be brief, and simply put the 
erew of each broadside 7-inch rifle at twelve men, making seventy-two ; 
fourteen for the 8- or 9-inch bow pivot,—this crew to be interchange- 
able, as bow and stern gun’s crew; fifteen men in powder division, 
including two gunner’s mates,—these to be capable of performing all 
the duties of gunners, and forty men all told for the engineer’s depart- 
ment ; four quartermasters, nine supernumeraries, such as cooks, nurse, 
apothecaries, etc. I put a reserve crew at each broadside gun to fill 
casualties and constitute torpedo division. This would give us a com- 
plement proper of one hundred and fifty men for a two thousand three 
hundred ton ship, ample, in my opinion, for all purposes. This reduces 
the complement as allowed to vessels of this size at present nearly or 
quite one-third. At another time I will discuss the complements of our 
ships as now constituted, convinced that there is much that can be done 
to increase the efficiency, and have more crews available to man our 
ships. 

In concluding this article I wish to disclaim any intention of ad- 
versely criticising anything the Naval Advisory Board has done, as I 
am wholly ignorant of the nature of its report, except as to its recom- 
mendation for building a certain number of ships at an estimated cost. 
My sole object is to point out what I consider some of the most impor- 
tant points to be considered in rebuilding our navy ; and if I have suc- 
ceeded in laying before my fellow-officers any suggestion that will lead 
them to consider, consult, and talk over among themselves the needs of 
our naval armament, and that discussion ultimately result in good to 
the service, I will be more than satisfied. I believe a full discussion 
and interchange of ideas, without captious criticism, will not fail to do 
good, more especially if we give “a pull all together.” 


C. C. Topp, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 
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THE ARTILLERY OF ENGLAND. 
(Continued from page 744, vol. v.) 
II, 
THE TROOPS. 


The General Command and Administration of the Artillery Troops. 


As has been already stated, for the localization of the forces at home, 
the United Kingdom is divided into twelve military districts and sev- 
enty sub-districts. 

Ireland constitutes a separate command. The artillery in each 
district is under the command of a regimental colonel, who also has 
administrative command of the artillery brigade, the headquarters of 
which are in his district. The colonel commanding a district has a 
brigade major in addition to the usual staff, and is responsible for every- 
thing connected with the personnel and material of the regular artillery 
in his district. The auxiliary artillery (militia and volunteers) in a 
district are under the officer “commanding auxiliary artillery,” usually 
a lieutenant-colonel of the Royal Artillery. He reports through the 
general commanding to the war office on questions of discipline, but in 
matters affecting guns and stores he is under, and in communication 
with, the colonel commanding the artillery of the district. This is 
considered a defect, and it is hoped and expected that ere long the officer 
commanding the artillery of a district will be made responsible for the 
command of all the artillery, regular and auxiliary, in his district; as it 
is, he has nothing to do with the latter except in regard to stores. 

In all technical matters the artillery commander of a district com- 
municates with the deputy adjutant-general Royal Artillery at the war 
office, London, direct, but in questions of discipline he must refer to 
the general commanding. The same rule governs in the colonies and 
India and Ireland, where the assistant adjutant-general Royal Artillery 
is attached to the staff of the general commanding in Ireland, and is 
his executive officer for artillery affairs. 
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With this brief general allusion to the command and administration 
of the troops, we pass to a consideration of the details of their organi- 
zation. Attention is here directed to the manner of making returns, 
etc., as well as the subject of administration as explained farther on, 
for they are the models which we seem to have copied. 


(« B”) The Artillery Troops. 


These consist of the Royal Regiment; the Artillery Militia, the 
Artillery Volunteers, forming together the Auxiliary Artillery. 

The Royal Regiment, or regular artillery of England, was reorgan- 
ized in April, 1877, and is composed of three brigades horse artillery, 
six brigades field artillery, five brigades garrison artillery, one brigade 
coast artillery. 

The headquarters of the brigades, except the coast brigade, are per- 
manently located at home stations, as follows: 

Horse Artillery.—* A” Brigade, Woolwich ; “B” Brigade, Dublin; 
“C” Brigade, Aldershot. 

Field Artillery —First Brigade, Woolwich ; Second Brigade, Shef- 
field; Third Brigade, Newbridge; Fourth Brigade, Leith Fort; Fifth 
Brigade, Woolwich ; Sixth Brigade, Colchester. 

Garrison Artillery—Seventh Brigade, Portsmouth; Eighth Brigade, 


Devonport ; Ninth Brigade, Dover; Tenth Brigade, Cork; Eleventh 
Brigade, Sheerness. 

Although each brigade has a fixed headquarters, Woolwich is still 
considered the general headquarters of the regiment, and is the centre 
of artillery instruction, and of the scientific and professional institutions 
of the corps. 


PEACE ORGANIZATION. 


(“A”) The Horse Artillery. 


The horse artillery is composed of three brigades, which are desig- 
nated by the first three capital letters of the alphabet. Each brigade 
consists of a staff, ten batteries, one depot. The brigades are adminis- 
trative units, and are commanded by colonels or lieutenant-colonels, the 
batteries by majors. 

The command of the artillery is exercised as follows: as all the 
batteries of a brigade are rarely serving in the same military district, 
or at the same post with brigade headquarters, it is ordered that all bat- 
teries, of whatever branch or brigade, stationed in a military district 
are for all purposes under the command of the senior artillery officer in 
such district ; the battery commanders of batteries serving out of the 
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district sending to the headquarters of their brigades such returns only 
as are necessary to keep up the records of the brigade. District and 
brigade artillery commanders furnish, monthly, to the adjutant-general 
two returns, one accounting for all the artillery in the district, the other 
for the entire brigade at home and abroad. Correspondence and returns 
connected with the clothing, battery stores, and payment of the men, 
as well as the returns just referred to, are sent direct to the different 
departments, etc., by the officers commanding batteries; but letters and 
documents on all other subjects must pass through the lieutenant-colonels 
commanding portions of the brigade, to the officer commanding the 
artillery of the district in which the batteries are serving, for record or 
transmittal to other departments. These regulations apply to all 
branches of the artillery, and will explain more fully the system of 
command and administration. The depot of each brigade is perma- 
nently established at headquarters, and consists of a single battery. 
Their object is to train all recruits, and to furnish all drafis intended 
for the batteries of their respective brigades serving abroad, and to 
receive all invalids and men sent home from foreign stations for dis- 
charge or to be passed into the reserve, and, in short, to perform all the 
duties pertaining to a depot. 

The following table shows the peace organization of the horse 
artillery : 
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1882. THE ARTILLERY OF ENGLAND. 


Each battery of horse artillery has the following equipment : 





9-POUNDERS. 


Rifled M. L. guns, on iron carriages 
| Caissons 


| Store wagon 
General service wagon 











Total carriages 








The non-commissioned officers and cannoneers carry swords. The 
drivers wear belts, but have no weapons. Twelve carbines are carried 
with the battery; they are strapped to the limbers and are used by sen- 
tinels alone. 

There is a smartness about an English horse battery which every 
one remarks, and which cannot be seen in any other service. This in 
a measure is due to the splendid physique and set up of the officers and 
men, their becoming and showy dress, the fine grooming of the horses, 
and the very agreeable contrast between the russet-colored harness and 
its metal mountings. 

In no other service that I have seen is so much attention paid to 
matching the horses for weight, size, and color, which is uniform for 
each battery. In arranging the teams the tallest is on the lead, the 
next the middle or swing, and the shortest in height at the wheel. 
This gives a better line of traction. Each mounted man carries in a 
pouch, attached to the saddle, a complete set of shoes, which have been 
fitted to the horses, and which can be put on at any time when the 
forge is absent. 


(“ B”) The Field Artillery. 


There are six brigades of field artillery, which are commanded and 
administered as the horse artillery. The brigades are numbered, and 


the batteries designated by letters. 

Each brigade consists of a staff, fourteen batteries, one depot bat- 
tery. The brigades are commanded by lieutenant-colonels, the batteries 
by majors. 

The following table shows the proper formation of the field artil- 
lery : 
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As in the horse artillery, the drivers are not armed. The non- 
commissioned officers carry swords, the cannoneers sword-bayonets. 
There are twelve carbines with each battery for the use of sentinels, etc. 

Each battery of field artillery has the following equipment, viz. : 





16-PoUNDERS. 9-POUNDERS. | 
DESIGNATION. 
War. 





Rifled M. L. guns, on iron carriages 6 
Caissons soe 6 
1 


Store wagon 7. 
General service wagon a 
| 
| 








18 | 15 


— 


In both the horse and field artillery the duties of the drivers and 
cannoneers are entirely separate, the men being specially enlisted for 
each service. 


(“C”) The Garrison Artillery. 


The garrison artillery consists of five brigades, commanded, etc., as 
the horse and field artillery. The brigades are numbered in the same 
series with the brigades of field artillery, but whereas the batteries of 
field artillery are designated by letters, the batteries of garrison artillery 
are numbered. The brigades are commanded by lieutenant-colonels, 
the batteries by majors. Most of the garrison batteries are distributed 
to the fortifications both at home and abroad, but in 1876 four were 
equipped as heavy batteries (40-pounders), and three as mountain bat- 
teries. 

The following table shows the peace organization of the garrison 
artillery : 
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THE ARTILLERY OF ENGLAND. 





1882. 


The battery staff sergeants of the garrison brigades are armed with 
swords, the rank and file with breech-loading carbines. The heavy 
field batteries are armed with 40-pounder breech-loading Armstrong 
guns,' the mountain batteries with the 7-pounder muzzle-loading rifled 
gun. All these batteries are now serving in the East, and were repre- 
sented at the Delhi camp of manceuvres in 1876 by one heavy field 
battery and one mountain battery. 

The heavy battery consisted of three 40-pounder breech-loading 
Armstrong guns, each drawn by two elephants,’ two 53-inch brass 
mortars on one mortar wagon drawn by bullocks; two 8-inch mortars, 
each drawn by six bullocks, in traveling carriages, which, when un- 
limbered and reversed, serve as platforms from which the mortars are 
fired. 

In addition to the personnel of the battery, there are one hundred 
and forty-five native bullock-drivers, nine mahouts, and nine coolies 
for the care of the elephants. Both elephants and bullocks are per- 
fectly trained for their work, but require as much care as horses, being 
regularly groomed and blanketed. There are two hundred and ninety 
bullocks in the battery, and this number is necessary to provide double 
transportation for the guns. The sagacity of the elephants is so great 
that they will not go under fire, and therefore when in the presence of 
the enemy they are withdrawn, and the bullocks, twenty to each gun, are 
“hooked” in. 

The mountain battery is packed on mules, and served very much as 
prescribed for our own; the only peculiarity worthy of special notice is 
the screw and wedge elevating apparatus of the mountain carriage, for 
which see Report of Chief of Ordnance U.S.A. 

After the mutiny the native batteries were suppressed for pruden- 
tial reasons, and now the entire artillery of India is European, except 
what is known as the Punjaub Frontier artillery force, consisting of one 
garrison and four mountain batteries, the Hyderabad Contingent of 
three light field batteries, and the Bombay Native Artillery of two 
mountain batteries. 

All these batteries are, for the most part, in the hill country, and I 
did not see them. They are commanded by captains, with usually one 
lieutenant, Royal Artillery. The rest of the personnel is composed of 
natives, one-half being composed of Sikhs, the other of Mahommedans, 
Each has its own native officers, who are chiefly useful for purposes of 
interior economy and discipline. The batteries have four guns. 

In addition to the regular personnel each battery of artillery serving 

1 The breech-loading Armstrong guns are to be withdrawn as soon as there are 
sufficient of the muzzle-loading pattern to take their place, and these will probably 
be again superseded by the new breech-loading guns about being introduced. 

2 When serving in India, at times, these guns when horsed and manned (as 
they are for the autumn maneeuvres) are drawn by twelve horses, four abreast, 
drivers riding the outside horses. 
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si 
in India has the following native establishment: one Tindal, or sergeant 
of Lascars ; twelve Lascars for pitching tents, ete.; three Jemadars of 
Syces, sergeants; seventy-one Syces, laborers; one hundred and ten 
Ghuseeara, grass-cutters; thirty-three bullock-drivers ; four Bheesties 
and Puckallies, water-carriers ; three sweepers; one Moochie, cobbler ; 
one Mistrij, carpenter, two Mistrij, workmen, two assistant workmen,— 
artificers; two filemen; one fireman; two hammermen; one Mistrij, 
smith; total, two hundred and forty-seven. 

This number, though seemingly large, is necessary, as no native will 
do anything not appropriate to his caste; for example, a Syce would not 
carry water, neither would a Bheestie cut grass. 

The detail for service in India is nominally ten years. Each bri- 
gade is supposed to have half its batteries in service at out-stations and 
haif at home; the reliefs are carried out by batteries (only the men), 
one of the batteries at home relieving a battery of the same brigade 
abroad. 


The Coast Brigade. 


This branch of the artillery dates from 1858, and was established 
for the purpose of providing men to manage the small batteries and 
forts in the outlying districts along the coasts of England and Ireland, 
and the United Kingdom generally. It does not serve abroad. 

The men are old soldiers who have but a few years of service to 
complete. The officers are, in every case, men who have risen from the 
ranks, and form an exception in this respect to the rest of the Royal 
Artillery, the officers of which are appointed from the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, riding-masters and quartermasters excepted. This 
arrangement determines the question of promotion, which does not go 
beyond the grade of captain. The coast brigade is organized into di- 
visions commanded by captains, with one or more lieutenants, according 
to circumstances. The coast brigade is under the deputy adjutant- 
general of the Royal Artillery, with a staff-officer at the war office. 

The following table shows the organization of the coast brigade: 


f 


Divisions. 
Captains, 


| Quartermaster Sergeants. 
Sergeants. 
Paymaster Sergeants. 
_Armorer Sergeants. - 


Orderly-room 


DESIGNATION. 


Corporals. 
| Bombardiers. 


Battery Sergeant-Major. 


Lieutenants, 
Master Gunners. 
Sergeants. 
Cannoneers. 


St ff 
Coast Brigade. . iio 10'16| 125 | 1 10) 1| 
|_| 














| 
| 
| 
“| 
| 
| 
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The Artillery, Militia, and Volunteers forming together the “Auxiliary 
Artillery.” 


The organization of the present efficient body of volunteer and 
militia artillery was first made a matter of real solicitude and considera- 
tion about the commencement of the year 1860. As far as possible 
their organization is made to conform to that of the Royal Artillery, as 
‘are also their uniform and equipment. 

The auxiliary artillery is now chiefly intended for the garrisons of 
the coast fortifications, as will be seen by referring to the table farther 
on, although at the outset there were several batteries of field artillery. 
The great expense of maintaining these organizations, the difficulty of 
procuring horses, and the complex nature of the duties and instruction, 
finally put an end to the auxiliary field artillery (although they still 
have a few field guns), and at present the only batteries of field artil- 
lery in the United Kingdom are those of the regular army. 

In the year 1865 the “ National Artillery Association” was formed, 
which now includes nearly, if not quite, all the different organizations 
of the auxiliary artillery. . This association may be compared to our 
National Rifle Association for prize-shooting with small-arms, and 
probably has been the most efficient means that could have been devised 
for the advancement of artillery science among the volunteers. 

Recognizing this fact, Mr. Cardwell, when war minister, included 
in his annual war budget a small appropriation for the association, 

which is mainly devoted to the payment of the expense incurred in 
conducting the annual prize shooting. This takes place at the Gunnery 
School, Shoeburyness (described farther on), where the competitors are 
encamped, and where the practice takes place under the supervision of 
the regular artillery officers composing the staff of the school. Ten 
silver cups, presented by the queen, are the prizes, and it is said that 
the firing is most accurate and the drill highly creditable. 

By referring to the description of the Gunnery School it will be 
seen that a course of instruction has been devised for the benefit of the 
auxiliary artillery, and that a large number of the officers and men 
complete it from time to time. 

As the auxiliary artillery of the districts is commanded by officers 
of the Royal Artillery, they are carefully inspected and drilled, and 
therefore have come to be a well-trained body of artillerists upon which 
England can rely should invasion ever threaten her shores. 

The following table shows the personnel and material of the auxil- 
iary artillery of the United Kingdom: 
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THE WAR IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


As foreshadowed in a previous article, the Chilians embarked twelve 
thousand men in twenty transports at Pisagua, and started north on 
the 24th of February, 1880. The next day they landed nine thousand 
infantry and six hundred cavalry at Pacocha, a small town about sixty 
miles north of Arica, the seaport of Moquegua, with which place it is 
connected by a railroad. At the same time three thousand men were 
landed at Vitor, situated about twenty miles south of Pacocha. As 
soon as the men were landed the transports were sent south for pro- 
visions and stores, with which to attempt the severe march across a 
desert country. This was no small undertaking, where even water had 
to be provided. On the 12th of March the advance-guard, under 
General Baquedano, consisting of four regiments of infantry, two 
squadrons of cavalry, and eighteen pieces of artillery, started inland 
towards Moquegua, and after a painful march across the desert of 
the Hospicio, camped at Alto-del-Conde at 8 a.m., March 15, where 
they remained until the 19th, to recuperate. In the mean time the 
surrounding country was thoroughly reconnoitred. On the 19th an 
advance was made to Catalina, situated about nine miles from Mo- 
quegua. At 8.30 the next morning another move was made, and in 
three hours Moquegua was occupied without resistance. From the 
heights of Alto de la Villa, which dominate the old town of Moque- 
gua, and which is fast becoming the actual site of the city since the 
earthquake of 1868, the Peruvian forces could be seen occupying the 
strong position of Los Angeles, so noted in South American warfare. 
Los Angeles is situated on one of the spurs of Mount Torata. 
There Colonel Gamarro, having abandoned the less tenable position of 
Moquegua, had intrenched his force of two thousand men. This posi- 
tion was most important, as it covered the line of retreat of Montero 
and the army of Arica and Tacna on Puno and Arequipa, and left 
communication open for General Beingolea’s army, which had reached 
Ica on its march to the relief of Arica. The Peruvian position was 
in a triangle formed by the river Ilo and its branches. The front, of 
about four miles, was approachable only up a steep incline of over 
one thousand feet; the left was protected by a deep ravine, and the 
right was covered by a range of almost impassable mountains. A 
Vou. VI.—No. 1. 3 
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front attack was rendered still more difficult from the fact that the 
ascent had to be first approached down a sandy slope completely ex- 
posed to the Peruvian fire, and even then a ravine had to be crossed. 
The Peruvians had dug seven lines of rifle-pits across their front, in 
which the Grau regiment was deployed. ‘Two companies were posted 
to cover the Samequa ravine on the left. The remainder of the force 
were held in reserve. The right was undefended except by the moun- 
tains. On the 21st the Chilian army was moved to within rifle-range. 
At 9 p.m. Colonel Munoz, with seven companies of the Second Regu- 
Jars, one battalion of the Santiago regiment, Fuentes’s battery of moun- 
tain Krupp guns, and three hundred cavalry, started round by way of 
Tumilca to turn the Peruvian left. By some mistake the road was 
missed, and at daylight the Peruvians discovered their enemies in the 
Samequa ravine. Fuentes’s battery was immediately posted on the 
opposite side of the ravine. Colonel Munoz, with the Santiago bat- 
talion and one company of regulars, attacked the Peruvians, whilst 
Lieutenant-Colonel Del Cuato held the remainder in reserve. In the 
mean time the Atacama regiment, composed almost entirely of moun- 
taineers and miners, had forced its way, by almost superhuman efforts, 
up the mountains on the Peruvian right, arriving at the crest at 6 A.M. 
At this time two batteries of artillery, under Lieutenant-Colonel Novoa, 
opened on the Peruvian front, and General Baquedano, with the Bulnes 
regiment and second battalion of the Santiago deployed, attacked the 
rifle-pits. The Grau regiment of Peruvians, finding itself enfiladed 
by the Atacama regiment, retreated before the front attacks of General 
Baquedano; at the same time Munoz headed a gallant and successful 
bayonet charge on the Peruvian left. Finding itself worsted on all 
sides, the Peruvian army fell back in disorder on Ilubaya, the Chilians 
occupying Yacango, and the next day Torata. 

Whilst these events were transpiring about Moquegua the Chilians 
were pushing the war elsewhere. In order to keep Montero’s attention 
engaged, and to prevent his sending any of his force to reinforce Ga- 
marro, an attack was made on Arica, on the 27th of February, by the 
“ Huascar” and “ Magallenes.” The “ Huascar” ran in towards the 
Moro, engaging the batteries on that bluff and the monitor “ Manco 
Capac,”—formerly the “Chickasaw” of our service,—which was an- 
chored off the town. Early in the engagement the “ Huascar” received 
a shot in her hull. Observing that troops were actually leaving in the 
railway trains, the Chilian fire was directed to them, causing their return 
to the town. The fight now became very warm, seven men being 
killed and nine wounded on board the “ Huascar.” Not desiring to 
expose their vessels any longer to the heavy plunging fire of the shore 
batteries, the Chilians withdrew, but were followed up by the “ Manco 
Capac.” Seeing this, the “ Huascar” was again headed in shore, and 
engaged her antagonist at two hundred yards range. The “ Huascar” 
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attempted to ram, but desisted from the attempt on noticing that her 
opponent was accompanied by a torpedo-boat; she therefore circled 
around. In doing this a shot struck the new foremast which had been 
put in her at Valparaiso, to replace the tripod removed by Grau, so 
that she was again reduced to a one-master, and came very near having 
her turret disabled. Another shot killed her commander, Captain 
Manuel Thompson, a valuable officer, of English descent, who had 
distinguished himself in the capture of the “Covadonga” from the 
Spanish, and who had returned to the service of his country, from 
civil life, at the outbreak of this war. After Thompson’s death Lieu- 
tenant Valverde assumed command, and after continuing the combat, 
without important results, for about an hour, withdrew. This combat 
is reassuring to us, as it shows that even the weakest of our monitors 
may be of use in actual combat, especially if supported by torpedo- 
boats. Captain Condell, of “Covadonga” fame, was now transferred 
from the command of the “ Magallenes” to that of the ‘ Huascar.” 

On the 17th of March the Peruvian corvette “ Union,” under 
Captain Villavicencio, gallantly ran the blockade at Arica, and suc- 
ceeded in landing a valuable cargo of supplies, although constantly 
exposed to the fire of the blockaders for seven hours, the time required 
for unloading and coaling. At one time the fire became so severe that 
the authorities on shore advised the captain to run his vessel ashore. 
One shot struck the deck, breaking three beams, damaging the smoke- 
stack, and endangering the boilers. The Chilians expected the “Union” 
to run out to the northward, and made their preparations accordingly. 
Villavicencio, on the contrary, started for the southward at full speed, 
in broad daylight, at 5 P.M., and succeeded in reaching Callao in 
safety. This shows what pluck and speed combined will do. 

About this time the Chilians paid another visit to the Chincha 
Islands, where, in spite of the danger of capture, some adventurous 
American skippers had been loading guano. They again destroyed 
the shutes and launches. 

On the 12th of March, inopportune as the time was, Colonel Silva, 
the Bolivian commander at Viacha, revolted with his troops against the 
government of Campero. The revolution was suppressed, not without, 
however, greatly retarding the march of four battalions intended for 
the reinforcement of Gamarro at Moquegua. Colonel Camacho, the 
Bolivian commander-in-chief, accuses Silva in a very strong letter of 
having caused a duplication of the Camarones affair, and of having 
been the cause of the perilous position in which the allied cause was 
placed by the entire cutting off of Montero’s army of the south. 

On the 8th of April, all the preparations having been completed 
for the advance on Tacna, and the country thoroughly reconnoitred by 
the cavalry, in executing which service Colonel Dublé Almieda, chief 
of staff, with twenty-five cavalrymen, were surprised at Locumba by 
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foragers under Colonel Albaracin-Duble, only four men being able to 
cut their way out, the First Chilian Division, under Colonel Amengual, 
started south by the coast roads towards Sitana, whilst the cavalry of 
the Second Division moved from Moquegua towards Sinta and Sagayo, 
so as to turn Locumba. On the 11th, the First and Second Divisions 
occupied Locumba, and the Third Division moved out of Pacocha. 
Colonel Vergara, of the National Guards, engaged the cavalry under 
Albarracin at Sama on the 18th, completely routing him, with a loss of 
one hundred men and a large amount of cattle which was intended for 
the garrison of Tacna. ‘The Chilian cavalry was then pushed on 
without opposition close up to Tacna. The Fourth Division moved out 
of Pacocha on the 18th. 

We will now leave the Chilians, moving on Tacna, in order to follow 
the course of events on the sea. Encouraged by the success of the 
“ Union,” the “ Aroya” (armed rapid transport) was sent south from 
Callao with a valuable cargo of munitions of war, including seven 
thousand rifles and twenty field-guns (Krupp and Armstrong). These 
were safely landed at Islay, and were used to equip General Biengolea’s 
army, which now numbered about seven thousand men, and was located 
about Arequipa. The “ Aroya” then went to Tocopilla, where she 
captured the little steamer “ Duende,” belonging to the Nitrate Com- 
pany ; she then went north, reaching Callao April 9. 

The same day a Chilian squadron, under Rear-Admiral Galvarino 
Riveros, consisting of the “ Blanco” (flag-ship), “ Huascar,’”’ “Angamos,” 
“ Pilcomayo,” “ Matthias Cousifio,” and torpedo-boats “Guacolda” and 
“ Janequeo,” was moving down the coast towards Callao. At 3 P.M. 
the torpedo-boats, convoyed by the “ Huascar,” were pushed ahead. 
The “ Guacolda,” Lieutenant-Commanding Goni, broke down and _be- 
came separated from her convoy, but meeting the fleet at about 8 P.M, 
was repaired and again pushed ahead alone, arriving off San Lorenzo 
Island atl a.m. After waiting for the “ Janequeo,” which it was after- 
wards learned had missed the port by about ten miles to the northward, 
for about an hour, Goni determined to run in towards the vessels. Ap- 
proaching the usual man-of-war anchorage from the southward, he made 
out the neutral men-of-war. Shortly afterwards, in the dark, he ran 
into and sank a fishing-boat, from which he saved three men, who were 
forced by threats to point out the position of the “Union,” which, with 
the “ Atahualpa” (formerly the “ Winnebago” of our service), “ Chalaco,” 
and “ Aroya,” were at anchor outside of the Muelle d’Arsena, or stone 
docks. Captain Villavicincio had moored the “ Union” and, sur- 
rounded her with a strong torpedo-boom. Unfortunately for Goni, in 
the collision with the fishing-boat one of his bow spars was carried 
away, so that when he struck the “Union’s” boom protection and 
exploded his torpedo he became powerless to injure the vessel itself, 
although he completely opened a passage to her, which he could have 
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used himself, or which could have been used by his companion, had he 
had one. The vessels immediately opened a heavy small-arm and 
machine-gun fire on the torpedo-boat, which was forced to withdraw. 

The next day the “ Rimae,” “Chalaco,” “ Aroya,” “Union,” and 
“ Atahualpa” were moored behind the breakwater of the stone docks, 
where the “Talisman,” “ Apurimac” (an old wooden frigate), “ Ma- 
rafion” (school-hulk, originally built by the citizens of Boston and pre- 
sented to our.government to chase the “Alabama”’), and several smaller 
vessels had already been placed. 

At 6 a.m., April 10, the Chilian fleet appeared off Callao, and 
Admiral Riveros sent, by flag of truce, a notice to the senior Peruvian 
officer that he had come to blockade the port of Callao and the bays in 
the vicinity, that eight days would be allowed for the withdrawal of 
neutral merchant vessels, and that as in the course of events it might 
become necessary for him to bombard the city, he gave timely warning 
for the removal of non-combatants. Similar notices were sent to the 
dean of the consular corps and to the senior foreign naval officer. The 
foreign diplomatic authorities asked an extension of the time allowed 
to neutral vessels to fifteen days, and special warning in case of inten- 
tion to blockade. Admiral Riveros answered that he would extend the 
time to ten days, and that he considered his first notice as all that was 
necessary for the removal of non-combatants. He promised, however, 
that he would not initiate hostilities until after the 20th, the day on 
which the port was to be cleared. 

The defenses of Callao at this time, not including the guns of the 
men-of-war, which were almost completely masked behind the stone 
pier, consisted of a series of batteries of almost every system and period, 
extending in the form of a crescent around the shores of the bay for 
about three miles, the town being at the middle point. The most 
southerly one, situated on the end of the point and commanding the 
best range of the usual Chilian position, was called the Dos de Mayo; 
it had but lately been finished, and consisted of an immense pit in the 
rubble and gravel, the inside faces being riveted with sand-bags. The 
gun platforms were on heavy crib-work resting on piles, the platforms 
themselves being of stone. In this work there were two 20-inch smooth- 
bore muzzle-loading Rodmans—one of the navy, the other of the army pat- 
tern—mounted on our ordinary iron carriages, to which additional com- 
pressors were fitted. Extreme charges were used in these guns, but the 
powder was of inferior quality. These guns commanded about seven- 
eighths of the horizon, including the bays of Callao and Chorillos, and 
the Boqueron Passage connecting them. The next two batteries were 
similar in construction, one facing on Callao Bay, the other on that of 
Chorillos. They were named Pierola and Tarapaca, and were each 
mounted with two heavy 15-inch smooth-bore muzzle-loading Dahl- 
grens. Next came the Torre del Merced, a monitor turret, mounted 
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on masonry, and containing two 10-inch muzzle-loading Armstrong 
rifles. Next an old-fashioned brick fort called Santa Rosa, in which 
were mounted two 11-inch muzzle-loading Blakely rifles. This was 
flanked by batteries armed with old-fashioned 32-pounders, some of 
which were the highly-ornamented bronze guns brought over by the 
Spaniards. Next in the town was the castle, the only important part 
of which for modern warfare was two masonry towers or turrets, 
each armed with two 11-inch muzzle-loading Blakely rifles. Guns 
protected by sand-bags were mounted on the sea pier of the docks, or 
mole; these were five 15-inch smooth-bore muzzle-loading Dahlgrens, two 
11-inch smooth-bore muzzle-loading Dahlgrens, and two 32-pounders. 
Next on the right of the town was the Ayacucho fort,—similar to the 
Santa Rosa,—armed with one 11-inch muzzle-loading Blakely rifle and 
one 15-inch smooth-bore muzzle-loading Dahlgren. Next a monitor- 
turret called Junin, mounted with two 10-inch Armstrong muzzle- 
loading rifles, and on the extreme right a new sand-bag battery called 
the Rimac, mounted with four 15-inch smooth-bore muzzle-loading 
Dahlgrens. 

Callao was deserted by almost all of its non-combatant inhabitants, 
most of the shops were closed, and all business was transacted in Lima. 
Ambulances were established, and the volunteer fire department kept 
constantly on duty. An order was issued forbidding boating after sun- 
down. All communication with Lima from the sea being cut off, the 
authorities, fearing a great rise in the price of provisions, issued a 
decree on the 14th of April fixing their prices. 

April 20, at noon, the ten days’ grace expired, the last merchant 
ship had left, and the foreign men-of-war had moved at 11 A.M. to a 
position off the river Rimac, out of the line of fire. To this place a 
number of hulks were also taken, which had been provisioned and 
fitted up to receive refugees in case of an attack on Lima. 

At 1.30 p.m., April 22, the Chilian squadron got under way from 
its moorings near San Lorenzo Island, and stood over towards the bat- 
teries. The “ Pileomayo” took position north of the centre of the bay, 
next to the southward the “ Angamos,” next the “ Huascar ;” the two 
first vessels being armed with the new Armstrong breech-loading rifles. 
The “ Blanco” was held in reserve, covering the line. At 2.05 p.m. the 
“ Huascar” opened fire, followed by the “ Pileomayo” and “Angamos.” 
The objective-point was the vessels behind the mole; the range between 
five and seven thousand yards. The firing was accurate, and but few 
shell failed to explode. The Peruvians returned the fire from seven- 
teen heavy guns on shore and from the pivot-guns of the “Union,” but 
all of these projectiles fell short. The firing continued until 4.50 P.m., 
when the flag-ship signaled to retire from action. The Chilians fired 
one hundred and seventy shots, the Peruvians one hundred and twenty- 
seven, of which seventy-eight were fired by the “ Union’s” Armstrong 
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muzzle-loading rifles. The “ Marafion” had a shell exploded in her 
hold. The “ Rimac,” “Chalaco,” “Talisman,” and “Union” were 
struck several times, and several shell passing over exploded in the 
Aroya Railroad station, and in the town beyond. Admiral Riveros did 
not seem much inclined to risk his vessels, and probably intended the 
action more to show the Peruvians what his new long-range guns could 
do than as a serious attempt to destroy vessels which he hoped eventually 
to capture, 

Many reports in regard to fixed floating torpedoes had been cir- 
culated, and the Chilians were continually on the qui vive for them. 
Permanent moorings with buoys were laid down off the end of the 
island, to which the blockaders rode during the daytime, getting under 
way every night, leaving two small vessels to guard the moorings. 
Two torpedo-boats were kept on patrol in the bay at night, and during 
foggy weather these often ran in close to the mole and among the foreign 
men-of-war. The Peruvians probably did lay down a few torpedoes, 
but they were placed close to the shore. They certainly made prepara- 
tions for torpedoing, and were moderately successful in the use of that 
weapon. They were provided with several regular torpedo-boats, and 
had a number of launches and small tugs fitted up for torpedo work. 
These were sometimes used for patrol duty. They were also provided 
with torpedoes of the Ray system. Two serious accidents occurred to 
their torpedo corps. One of the “ Herreshoff” boats was run into the 
mole and sunk, and on the 1st of May a serious explosion took place at 
the torpedo manufactory at Ancon. 

At seven o’clock on the morning of May 5 the “ Amazonas,” being 
under way in the bay on guard duty, discovered two small buoys covered 
by shields. These floated about eighteen inches out of the water at a 
little distance from each other. The commanding officer of the ‘“Ama- 
zonas” sent a boat to inspect them, and the admiral sent in the torpedo- 
boat “ Guacolda,” which opened on them with her machine-gun, ex- 
ploding one of the buoys with great violence. The other was towed 
ashore, and, on grounding, exploded. These torpedoes seemed each to 
contain about three hundred pounds of common powder inclosed in a 
copper tube, the shields being attached to the firing apparatus, and were 
probably intended to be put in bows of vessels. 

It is currently reported that an attempt was made to sink one of the 
blockaders by our countryman, Paul Boynton, in his Merryman swim- 
ming-dress, 

At 1.25 p.m., May 10, the “ Blanco,” ‘ Huascar,” “ Pilcomayo,” 
“ Amazonas,” and “ Angamos” got under way and steamed over towards 
the batteries. The corvette “O’Higgins” took up a position in the Bo- 
queron Passage to shell the 20-inch Dos de Mayo battery,—range, four 
thousand five hundred yards ; the “ Blanco” took position four thousand 
yards from the same battery with the same objective. The “ Huascar” 
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took position at the head of the line to the northward of the centre of 
the bay, with the “ Pileomayo,” “ Amazonas,” and “ Angamos” between 
her and the “Blanco.” The objective of these vessels was the ships 
behind the mole,—range, about five thousand five hundred yards. The 
“ Huascar” afterwards filled her double bottom with water, reducing 
her free-board to two feet, and changed her range three thousand yards. 
Whilst at this close range she was pierced by a shot as she rolled, and 
was only prevented from sinking by her water-tight bulkheads. Ad- 
miral Riberos feared the effect of the 20-inch shot on the “ Huascar,” 
and therefore placed her farthest from the Dos de Mayo battery. The 
action continued until 4.45 P.M., up to which time the Chilians fired 
four hundred shots and the Peruvians two hundred. With the excep- 
tion of the shot already mentioned, two more which glanced off of the 
same vessel, and one which cut her main rigging, the Chilians came 
out of the action scott free. The Peruvians were almost as fortunate. 
The “ Union” was set on fire by a shell, but the fire was soon extin- 
guished. The “Saucy Jack,” a small prize bark, was sunk. A boat 
going to rescue her crew was struck, two of her people being killed 
and four wounded. A few shell exploded in the town. Seventy per 
hundred of the Chilian projectiles struck within the mole or passed 
over it. About twenty Peruvians were killed. The “O’Higgins” 
managed with her broadside battery to drive the men away from the 
20-inch guns several times. 

At 2.30 a.m., May 25, a Peruvian old-type steam-launch, which for- 
merly belonged to the ill-fated “ Independencia,” commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Galrez, with a crew of sixteen men, armed with a Gardner gun 
in the bow and a 2-inch breech-loading rifle in the stern, came suddenly 
upon the Chilian English-built steel Thornycroft torpedo-launch “ Gua- 
colda,” which had a speed of eleven knots, and was fitted with three 
spar-torpedoes, one right ahead and one on each bow. The Peruvian 
started full speed for the mole as soon as he made out hisenemy. The 
“ Janequeo,” an English-built steel Yarrow torpedo-launch, with a speed 
of eighteen knots, now appeared on the scene, and, passing ahead of her 
sister boat, exploded her bow torpedo under the Peruvian’s counter, at 
the same moment Lieutenant Galrez and Surgeon Ugarte managed to 
explode a torpedo on the “ Janequeo’s” bow, which opened a large leak 
and killed two men. Her commander, Lieutenant Senoret, managed 
to get her alongside of a lighter, where she sank. Jieutenant Goni, in 
the “ Guacolda,” continued to chase tae “ Independencia,” which kept 
up a heavy fire from her small-arms and stern gun. At last the Peru- 
vians, finding their launch sinking, ceased firing and surrendered. 
Goni sent his dingy to her rescue, and succeeded in saving Lieutenant 
Galrez, seriously wounded, and seven of the crew. It was not till this 
time that Goni missed his consort; but, thinking that she had returned 
to the fleet, he returned to the flag-ship, put the wounded and prisoners 
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on board, and, finding that the “ Janequeo” had not returned, went in 
search of her, As he approached the floating-dock he met Lieutenant 
Senoret and his crew coming out in two small boats, which they had 
managed to pick up alongside of the hulk “ Callao.” 

On the morning of May 27, whilst a Peruvian flag-of-truce boat 
was carrying Lieutenant Galrez, who had been released on account of 
his severe wounds, on shore, two Peruvian launches attempted to grap- 
ple and raise the “ Janequeo.” Seeing this, the ‘‘ Huascar” steamed in 
towards H. B. M. 8. “ Shannon,” probably to call attention to this vio- 
lation of the truce. She was fired upon by the shore batteries. The 
“ Huascar” now headed towards the mole, and the Peruvians at work 
on the sunken launch fled. At 10.42 the “ Huascar” opened fire, and 
at 11.02 the “ Angamos” opened at a range of four miles. The Chilian 
fire did some damage, setting fire to a house and killing several persons. 
The “ Huascar” fired at ranges of from two and three-quarters to three 
miles; the “ Angamos,” with her 8-inch breech-loading Armstrong 
rifle, from three and a half to four anda half. Later in the day the 
Peruvians again attempted to raise the launch, but were driven off by 
the “ Angamos,” which approached quite near to them under cover of 
the foreign men-of-war. 

The blockade of the coast was now maintained by the “ O’ Higgins” 
cruising between Ancon and Arancay. The ships off Callao. The 
“Chacabuco” and ‘ Covadonga” off the coast of the province of Are- 
quipa, and the “Cochrane” and “ Magellenes” off Arica. 

On the morning of May 30 the torpedo-launch “Guacolda” went 
in, and drove off the Peruvian launches which were at work on her 
sunken consort. She then remained over the spot, and a diver went 
down, who fired a torpedo, by which the bone of contention was de- 
stroyed. Whilst this was going on the Peruvian boats were reinforced 
by two other launches, and then by a small tug; all of these were 
armed with 2- or 3-inch breech-loading rifle- and machine-guns. This 
flotilla approached the Chilian launch to within pistol-shot, when they 
fired a gun. The Chilian boat now withdrew at full speed. At this 
time, about 6.42 a.m., the “ Pileomayo” opened on the vessels behind 
the mole. She was soon joined by the “ Huascar” and “ Angamos.” 
All of the shore batteries opened fire. The “ Angamos” did some 
splendid shooting. The Chilians kept their vessels at long range: the 
“ Huascar,” from seven thousand and ninety-five yards to six thousand 
four hundred and eighty-six; the “ Pilcomayo,” from six thousand 
two hundred and eighty-four yards to six thousand eight hundred ; the 
“ Angamos” being seven thousand and ninety-five yards from the 
nearest 20-inch battery. The Peruvians, seeing that their enemy was 
determined to engage outside of their range, towed the “ Atahualpa” out 
about half a mile, but her shot still fell short about one mile from the 
“ Pilcomayo,” the nearest vessel. The Chilians succeeded in sinking 
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the school-ship “ Lumbez” and a hulk with seven hundred tons of gov- 
ernment coal, both of these vessels being behind the mole. 

It is now time to leave the blockading fleet off Callao and see what 
is being done in the south. We left the four divisions of the Chilian 
army moving‘on Tacna. As soon as the main body reached Sama the 
base of supplies was moved to Ite, a small harbor about twenty-four 
miles from that place and connected with it by good roads, additional 
reinforcements were brought from Pisagua, and the wounded and sick 
were sent south. 

General Campero, the president of Bolivia, having put down the 
revolt at Viacha, had succeeded in joining Montero with between 
two and three thousand men. There was, besides, a chance of suc- 
cor from General Benigolea, last heard from near Arequipa, where his 
men had been thoroughly equipped from the cargo of the “ Aroya.” 
The allied army at Tacna, numbering about fourteen thousand of all 
arms, was commanded by General Campero. Admiral Montero com- 
manded the right, composed of Peruvians, and General Camacho the 
left, composed of Bolivians. The Chilian army, of about equal num- 
bers, was commanded by General Baquedano. The allies were posted 
along the crest and advanced slope of a line of hills northwest of Tacna 
and parallel to the valley of the same name. These hills were con- 
nected with an immense sandy plain, over which the Chilians were ad- 
vancing by a gradual slope, which had been strongly fortified. The 
southern extremity of the line of hills oceupied by the allied left ter- 
minated with a steep slope, which was considered inaccessible. The 
right bent back towards the city, and was strongly fortified and de- 
fended by artillery. The advanced line of works consisted of rifle- 
pits. About one hundred and fifty yards in rear was a strong line of 
trenches, extending along the whole front about four and a half miles. 
On the right, this line was thrown slightly to the front in order to con- 
nect with a well-constructed fort placed on a slight eminence, almost 
unassailable in front on account of the heavy sand, but easily ap- 
proached from the rear. This fort enfiladed the whole line. Covering 
this fort, and so placed as to take the first line of intrenchments in re- 
verse, was a well-constructed sand-bag redoubt. On the crest of the 
hills was a second line of intrenchments, broken and echeloned to the 
right and rear. The artillery was distributed along the line, some of 
the lighter batteries covering the line of rifle-pits. The Bolivian cay- 
alry, for some unaccountable reason, was posted on the extreme end of 
the line of hills to the left, where it could not possibly be brought into 
action as cavalry. The Peruvian cavalry covered the right of the line. 

At 9.50 A.m., May 26, the Chilian artillery, having gone into posi- 
tion at between three thousand five hundred and four thousand yards 
of the Peruvian line, opened fire. The First and Second Divisions, 
then about four miles off, were ordered to advance against the allies’ 
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line. This they did in double column of companies, the First Di- 
vision front being covered by the Valparaiso battalion deployed as 
skirmishers; that of the Second by one company from each of its 
battalions. At 11.10 the First Division was within rifle-range, and 
deployed in line of battle in the following order of regiments: 
Navales on the extreme right, Valparaiso, Esmeralda, and Chillan 
in reserve. Shortly afterwards the Second Division deployed, the 
Second Regulars connecting with the Esmeralda, then the Santiago, 
and on the extreme left the Atacama. At 11.21 the line reached the 
base of the slope, the right being only about four hundred yards from 
the Bolivian left, and the Atacama regiment one thousand yards from 
the Peruvian right. It was not until now that the allies opened fire,— 
a great mistake in modern warfare, especially as the Chilians advanced 
in close order. This fact is amply proved by the Atacamas losing one- 
fourth of their number between one thousand and six hundred yards. 
The First Division now took up the double and charged the Bolivian 
first line. The Navales regiment, turning its left, opened a heavy 
enfilading fire, which, coupled with the front attack of the other bat- 
talions, caused a retreat, in which the artillery was abandoned. The 
Second Regulars opened fire at six hundred yards, and advanced to 
eighty yards from the rifle-pits, when Lieutenant-Colonel Del Canto 
ordered a bayonet charge, and caused the Peruvians in his front to fall 
back on the trenches. The Santiago and Atacama regiments moved 
rapidly to the front, but they were opposed to a murderous fire from 
the guns and machine-guns of the fort, and to a tremendous small-arm 
fire from the trenches and redoubt, and were soon checked. In the 
mean time Montero moved up all of his reserves, and opposed his 
whole force to the four thousand Chilians who had come into action. 
The Third and Fourth Divisions, by some error having been retarded 
in their march, could not reinforce the fighting line at this important 
moment. The Esmeralda regiment began to break, as its ammunition 
was giving out. These men were provided with one hundred rounds 
when they went into the fight instead of the one hundred and thirty 
usually issued. This was not a green regiment, and this tremendous 
expenditure of ammunition in a few minutes should seem to point out 
the great importance of ammunition reserves. Fortunately for the 
Chilians, the Second Regulars were on the left of the Esmeraldas, and 
the Valparaiso, a regiment made up of Valparaiso policemen,—all old 
soldiers,—was on its right. These sustained the action against heavy 
odds for about an hour, retreating in perfect order. The Bolivians 
succeeded in cutting off the right wing of the Navales regiment, which 
had been thrown around their flank, but the Chilian Grenadier cavalry 
regiment made a brilliant charge and rescued their comrades. The 
Navales then reformed in rear of the Valparaiso and soon retook its 
position in line. The whole of the Atacama regiment was now deployed 
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as skirmishers on the left to meet a flank attack from the Peruvians, 
it having been found that they could not maintain their position in 
solid line. Things were looking very badly for the Chilians, when, at 
12.30, the Third Division arrived. The marines were sent to support 
the right, the Chacabuco regiment the centre, and the Coquimbo regi- 
ment moved up in rear of the Atacama. The Esmeralda regiment was 
reformed, and again took its position in line. The offensive was now 
resumed by the Chilians. The Fourth Division now came up, and being 
in close column suffered considerably from the Peruvian fire, intended 
probably for the first line. Fontecilla’s battery was now moved up on 
the left, and covered its deployment in the following order from right 
to left: Zapadores Riflemen-of-the-Desert, Lautaro. The reserve divis- 
ion, consisting of the First, Third, and Fourth Regulars and the Bul- 
nes battalion, now appeared in rear of the centre of the line; but it was 
not necessary to deploy them, as at one o’clock a grand advance was 
made all along the line, and the riflemen carried the fort. The whole 
allied line now retreated, passing rapidly through Tacna and making 
for the mountains. The Chilians lost in this action two thousand men, 
mostly from the First and Second Divisions; the Atacama and Second 
Regular regiments, which had already been greatly reduced by pre- 
vious service, losing about half of their effective strength. The Bo- 
livian losses were not given, but it is known that Daza’s veteran regi- 
ment, the Colorado, was almost annihilated. The Peruvians lost one 
thousand men killed and fifteen hundred wounded, the losses falling 
heaviest on the Lepita and Canevaro regiments, which were opposed to 
the Second Chilian Regulars. Only four hundred prisoners were taken. 
The Peruvian Red Cross ambulances were admirably administered, 
giving prompt care to their own wounded, and to those of the Chilians 
left on the ground when they were repulsed. 

The Chilian cavalry was pushed down the Arica Railroad imme- 
diately after the battle. During the night they reached the Chacayuta 
River, where the road crosses a bridge. This bridge had been destroyed 
by the Peruvians, and the approach to it planted with dynamite mines, 
one of which was exploded on the approach of the Chilians. Warned 
by this explosion, which was ineffectual, the operator being deceived 
by the darkness, an immediate search was made, and the operator dis- 
covered in a small hut where the firing-board was placed. Nine tor- 
pedoes were then traced and unearthed. ‘The 2d of June, General 
Baquedano pushed the Reserve Division, consisting of the First, Third, 
and Fourth Regulars and Bulnes battalion, down the road, which had 
been repaired as far as the bridge. 

The town of Arica is situated on a sandy plain by the sea. Rising 
out of this plain to the southward of the town is a hill called the Moro. 
The sea, north, and south sides of this hill are almost precipitous, and 
reach an elevation of about twelve hundred feet; the west side isa 
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gradual slope. The plateau at the top of this hill formed the citadel 
of the defenses; its rim was crowned with sand-bag batteries, in which 
heavy guns were mounted. Around the three land sides of the hill, 
including the town, was a line of forts and trenches. The garrison, 
commanded by Colonel Bolognesi,—a Peruvian of Italian descent,— 
consisted of about two thousand men, besides whom there were a num- 
ber of wounded and sick in the ambulance hospitals in the town. 
Besides the land defenses, the monitor “ Manco Capac,” commanded by 
Captain Lagomarsino, was anchored off the north fort. 

By the 5th of June Arica was invested on the land side by the 
Reserve Division, reinforced by the Lautaro regiment, and from the sea 
by the squadron, under Captain Latorre, consisting of the “ Cochrane,” 
“ Magallenes,” “Covadonga,” and “Loa.” Colonel Bolognesi was 
summoned to surrender, but declined to do so. 

On the morning of June 6 the Chilian field batteries opened fire at 
seven thousand yards, but were soon silenced by the heavy artillery of 
the Peruvians. The ships now opened fire, the “Cochrane” from the 
centre of the bay, one thousand yards from the Moro, the “ Magal- 
lenes” and “ Covadonga” closing to two thousand five hundred yards, 
and the “ Loa” firing from eight thousand. The shore batteries now 
turned their attention to the ships. The “Covadonga” was struck 
twice near the water-line by 150-pounder projectiles and considerably 
damaged. The “Cochrane” had a shell enter one of her ports, which 
exploded, setting fire to two cartridges; between the explosion of the 
shell and that of the cartridges twenty-seven men were wounded. 
After having fired eighty shots, and been fired at seventy-four times, 
the Chilian ships were withdrawn until the next day, when an assault 
was to be made. The plan of attack was as follows: the Lautaro regi- 
ment was to attack the northern forts, the first battalion that of San 
José, the second that of Santa Rosa. The Bulnes battalion was to act 
as a support to the artillery and a reserve to the Lautaro regiment. 
The First, Third, and Fourth Regulars were to attack the south forts. 
The First was to be held in reserve; the first battalion of the Third 
was to attack the Ciudadela fort, covered by the second battalion, and 
the Fourth Regiment was to attack the other two forts. All were in 
position at daylight, and the Chilian troops had advanced within twelve 
hundred yards of the Ciudadela fort when they were discovered by the 
pickets. The action now became general. In the assault on the Ciu- 
dadela fort a dynamite torpedo was exploded, which killed a number 
of men, and so exasperated the Chilians that the whole garrison of the 
fort, four hundred and fifty in number, were slaughtered. The Fourth 
carried its forts, but as the men occupied the easterly one it was blown 
up. In the mean time the Lautaro regiment had captured Forts San 
José and Santa Rosa, and the Peruvians, at 7 A.M., only held the east 
forts and the Moro. One of the east forts which commanded the Moro 
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was now captured by the Fourth Regiment, and the others were aban- 
doned. Colonel Bolognesi, assisted by the unfortunate Captain Moore, 
of “ Independencia” fame, rallied the garrison and the refugees from the 
other forts, and made a magnificent defense, which was unsuccessful in 
the end. The Chilians were so exasperated by the many explosions 
that they killed or threw over the cliffs nearly every man of the garri- 
son. Owing to the alleged discovery of the firing-room for the torpedo 
system in a building protected by the hospital flag, many additional 
atrocities were committed during the next night by some of the men, 
who became unmanageable from the use of liquor. 

The “Manco Capac,” which had borne but little part in the 
defense, was blown up by her commander when he saw the capture of 
the Moro. The crew gave themselves up on board the transport 
“Ttata.” A torpedo-boat attempted to escape, but was driven ashore 
by the “ Toro” and blown up by her crew. 

The Peruvians lost seven hundred men killed, one hundred wounded, 
and six hundred prisoners. The Chilians lost four hundred men, all 
told. 

Having utterly destroyed the Army of the South, having conquered 
the whole of the rich Department of Moquegua from Peru, being in 
possession of the entire Bolivian sea-board, and having blockaded Callao 
and the principal seaports of the north, Chili could reasonably expect 
some advances of a peaceful nature from the allies. With this expec- 
tation in view, but without ceasing its preparations for future aggressive 
movements, the main army went into summer quarters, where we will 
leave them for the present. 

On the 3d of July a small coaster, or Huacho packet, as they are 
called, was seen leaving the port of Callao and stealing along the coast 
to the northward. The armed transport “ Loa,” which had joined the 
blockading squadron after the fall of Arica, was sent in chase. Shortly 
afterwards three men were seen to leave the coaster in a small boat and 
land through the surf. The small vessel was then taken possession of, 
and found to be loaded with fruit, vegetables, and poultry,—a valuable 
prize to a blockading force. She was taken alongside of the “ Loa,” 
and the work of unloading commenced. In a few moments a tremen- 
dous explosion took place, the “ Loa” was soon seen to be sinking by 
the stern, careening to port, but righting, with her mast-heads above 
water, when she reached the bottom. It was ascertained that the packet 
contained a large case of dynamite fitted with detonating fuses, from 
which five wires led to some of the packages of the cargo. In unload- 
ing, as intended, one of these packages was lifted and the torpedo ex- 
ploded, blowing a hole twenty feet long in the “ Loa’s” side, and causing 
the loss of one hundred and forty-five officers and men out of a crew 
of two hundred. 

On the 15th of August the Hon. J. P. Christiancy, United States 
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minister to Peru, sailed from Callao for Valparaiso in the U.S. S. 
“ Wachusett” for the purpose of opening peace negotiations. 

Large amounts of war material of all kinds were being run into the 
Peruvian ports, some even into Callao. The goods were shipped from 
the United States and England to Panama, where they were loaded, 
generally, into sailing-vessels. ‘These were sometimes towed by steamers 
to near the objective port and then run in. Several of the captains of 
the Peruvian Steam Navigation Line are said to have lost their positions 
for assisting in this traffic. Among the arms thus introduced were a 
large number of Peabody-Martini rifles from the Providence Tool Com- 
pany’s works, evidently intended originally for the Turks, as they bear 
that nation’s inspection marks, and the sights are marked in Turkish 
characters. 

On the 24th of August the neutral men-of-war commenced to trans- 
port refugees from Callao to Chimbote, which is now the terminus of 
the Peruvian Steam Navigation Company’s line. 

August 30 and 31, and September 1 the “Angamos” engaged 
the batteries, generally at four-mile range. On the last day the 
“Union’s” boilers were struck, and the torpedo depot-hulk was sunk. 
The shore batteries always returned the fire, but their shot fell about a 
mile short. : 

September 3 the “ Blanco,” “ O’Higgins,” and “ Angamos” engaged 
the batteries. Several Peruvian armed tugs came out from behind the 
mole apparently with the intention of making a torpedo attack, but 
returned again without accomplishing anything. The largest tug was 
sunk by a shot from the “ Angamos” as she passed behind the mole. 

A division of Chilians about three thousand strong, under Colonel 
Patricio Lynch (actually a captain in the navy), landed at Chimbote on 
the 10th of September. After occupying the railroad station and tele- 
graph-office, they proceeded inland to a large sugar plantation called 
“ Palo Seco.” There they demanded one hundred thousand dollars in 
silver as ransom money, threatening, if it were not paid, to burn the 
entire property, valued at five million dollars. This was refused, as 
Pierola issued a decree declaring it treason on the part of any one who 
furnished the enemy with money, punishable by confiscation. The 
Chilians burned this magnificent hacienda and destroyed all the ma- 
chinery. 

On the 11th of September the U. 8. S. “ Wachusett” returned to 
Callao with our minister, who brought the news that the Chilian gov- 
ernment would accept the mediation of the United States, and would 
send ambassadors to Arica on or about the 5th of October. The United 
States ministers to Peru, Bolivia, and Chili were to be present at the 
meeting. The Peruvian government also accepted the offer, and prom- 
ised to send ambassadors to Arica in the U. S. S. “ Lackawanna.” 

Whilst the “Covadonga” was blockading off the small port of 
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Chancay, north of Callao, on the 13th of September, a handsome gig 
was seen floating near, with no one in her. A boat was sent to examine 
her. This was apparently thoroughly done; the gig was brought along- 
side, and tackles hooked to hoist her in. As soon as a strain was brought 
on the after-tackle a tremendous explosion took place; the “ Covadonga’s” 
side was blown in, causing her to sink almost immediately. It was after- 
wards found that this gig, which belonged to the captain of the port, had 
been fitted with a false keel, packed with dynamite, and fitted with an 
igniter, which was connected with the after-tackle, so that no explosion 
could take place unless an effort was made actually to hoist in the boat. 

September 16 two Chilian vessels visited the small port of Supe, 
about eighty miles north of Callao, capturing all the provisions in town, 
but doing no other damage. 

Colonel Lynch’s expeditionary force landed at Payta, the seaport of 
Piura, the most northerly port in Peru, on the 18th of September, burn- 
ing the custom-house and other valuable government property. 

September 22 the “Cochrane” and “ Tolten” bombarded the town 
of Chorillos, a watering-place situated on the bay of the same name, 
and distant about nine miles southwest from Lima, _ 

On the 23d of September the Chilians bombarded Chancay and the 
watering-place of Ancon, situated north of Callao. All of these bom- 
bardments were announced by the Chilian admiral as the result of the 
refusal of the Peruvians to surrender the “ Union” and “ Rimac” in 
return for the “ Covadonga” and ‘ Loa.” 

On the 2d of October the U.S. S. “ Lackawanna” convoyed the 
Peruvian steamer “Chalaco” (disarmed for the purpose) out of Callao. 
On board the “ Lackawanna” were the United States minister and Mr. 
Charles 8. Rand, an American gentleman, long a resident of South 
America, and perfectly conversant with the ideas and language of the 
country. Mr. Rand went as secretary and interpreter to the American 
representatives. The Peruvian peace commissioners, Don Antonio 
Arenas, a judge of the Supreme Court, and Captain Aurelio Garcia y 
Garcia, of the Peruvian navy, took passage in the “ Chalaco.” The 
“ Chalaco” was left at Mollendo to await the arrival of General Adams, 
United States minister to Bolivia, and the Bolivian commissioners. The 
“ Lackawanna” pushed on to Arica, where she arrived on the 6th. 
The Chilian commissioners had not arrived at that place. At the last 
moment the Peruvians refused to have the treaty at Arica, one of their 
own ports now in possession of the enemy. Propositions were therefore 
made to the government of Chili to transfer the place of meeting to 
Mollendo. This they refused to do, but signified their willingness to 
move there after the first meeting. On the 11th the “ Lackawanna” 
returned to Mollendo. On the 12th, General Adams and Sefiores Bap- 
tista and Carillo, the Bolivian envoys, arrived at Mollendo. Attempts 
were made to induce the Peruvians to go to Arica, but they refused to 
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do so. The “Lackawanna” returned to Arica, General Adams and 
Sefior Baptista going in her. Mr. Osborn, United States minister to 
Chili, soon afterwards arrived. Colonel Vergara, minister of war, 
Sefior Tillo, governor of Tacna, and Sefior Altamirano, were announced 
as the Chilian commissioners, all being present but the last named. A 
note was sent to the Peruvians asking them to come to Arica, and 
stating that if they did not come in a reasonable time the mediation 
would cease. October 19, Sefior Altamirano having arrived, a note 
was sent by the Chilians saying that they were present and prepared to 
treat. The “Chalaco” arrived at Arica on the 20th with the Peruvian 
envoys. By an interchange of notes a conference was arranged for 
noon, October 22, on board the U.S. 8. “ Lackawanna.” Minister 
Osborn, as the dean of the mediating envoys, presided. After a brief 
appeal to the envoys of the belligerents, he declared the conference as 
opened. The conference occupied six days, during which three sessions 
took place. 

The Chilian envoys submitted the demands of Chili, which were,— 

Ist. A cession of Tarapaca. 

This the Peruvians refused to entertain, but suggested that all 
questions at issue should be referred to the United States for arbitra- 
tion. The Bolivians indorsed this proposition, and suggested that 
matters be left in statu quo until that decision was announced. 

The Chilians declared peremptorily that their instructions would 
not permit them to entertain a proposition of arbitration, and insisted 
on the terms proposed in the memorandum, which included, besides the 
cession of territory, the payment of a war indemnity of twenty million 
dollars, the provinces of Moquegua and Tacna to be held as security 
until it was paid, the surrender of the steamer “ Rimac,” the abrogation 
of the treaty of 1873 between Peru and Bolivia, the rupture of the con- 
federation, and the disarming of Arica. These demands were refused 
by the allies, and the conference adjourned sine die on the 27th. 

October 26 the “‘Huascar,” which had been sent to Valparaiso to 
receive two new 180-pounder 8-inch breech-loading Armstrong guns 
of the latest type, arrived at Arica, and proceeded to rejoin the block- 
ading squadron off Callao. Preparations were being made at Arica to 
transport the Chilian army north. Most of the troops were moved 
down from Tacna. 

About November 1, Colonel Lynch’s expeditionary force was landed 
at Quilca, with the intention of capturing Arequipa, but hearing that 
General Benegolea was still in that neighborhood with a strong force, 
a re-embarkation took place. 

On the 3d of November the “ Huascar” tried her new guns on the 
shore batteries at four-mile range. The Peruvians produced a new gun 
with a better range than any which they had previously used. 

November 9 all but two of the vessels blockading off Callao went 
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south to convoy the army transports north. Two transports landed 
about two thousand Chilians on San Lorenzo Island, off Callao. 

On the 18th of November about seven thousand Chilians were 
landed at Pisco, and marched to Chinchas. Pierola resigned the gov- 
ernment to Sefior la Puerta, and took command of the army in the 
field. The neutral fleet made preparations to shift its anchorage farther 
north, as it furnished a screen for the Chilian torpedo-boats at night and 
reconnoissances by day. Large numbers of refugees left for the north. 

The blockading squadron off Callao on the 24th of November con- 
sisted of the “ Cochrane,” “ Huascar,” and “ Princess Louise.” 

A meeting of the foreign senior naval officers off Callao took place 
on the 25th of November. It was decided to take preliminary steps 
towards moving the refugee-hulks to Ancon, and to ask to be allowed 
to send representatives to the headquarters of both belligerents to note 
the progress of the war. The senior Chilian naval officer, Captain 
Latorre, was asked to give his permission to the removal of the hulks. 
He answered that he regretted that his instructions did not authorize 
him to grant the request. The U.S. S. “ Adams” was, therefore, sent 
with a similar request to Admiral Riveros at Pisco. 

Lieutenant-Commander D. W. Mullen, of the “ Adams,” was se- 
lected to accompany the Chilian headquarters, and went to Pisco in 
H. B. M. 8S. “Osprey,” with representatives from the other senior 
officers. I am indebted to the valuable report of this officer and to that 
of Lieutenant N. T. Houston, of the “ Lackawanna,” who was detailed 
to accompany General Pierola, for many interesting facts concerning 
the movements about Lima. 

Early on the morning of December 6 three Chilian torpedo- 
launches, which were cruising about among the neutral men-of-war, 
were fired upon by a Peruvian armed tug. The Chilians immediately 
gave chase, and opened a hot fire from their machine-guns. The tug 
headed for the shore, returning the fire. As soon as the launches were 
in range the shore batteries opened on them, some of the shot falling 
very close to the neutral vessels, especially so to the “ Lackawanna,” 
which vessel got under way, followed by the others, and moved about a 
mile to the northward. The “Huascar’” and “ Princess Louise” en- 
gaged the batteries; to cover the launches no serious damage was done 
on either side by the firing, except that the torpedo-launch “ Fresia” 
was. so badly damaged about the stern that she sank in fifteen fathoms 
of water, alongside of a vessel, off San Lorenzo, to which she had been 
secured by chains, which proved, however, too light. Two additional 
torpedo-boats joined in the fight, but no attempt was made to use 
toxpedoes, 

On the 11th of December the monitor “ Atahualpa,” accompanied 
by a tug, moved about a mile out from the mole. She was engaged 
by the “ Huasear,” the “ Pilcomayo,” “ Angames,” and “ Chacabuco” 
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engaging at long range. During the firing the 180-pounder breech- 
loading Armstrong (new model) flew bodily to the rear, slipping. out 
of its trunnion-band, and went overboard, killing a lieutenant belong- 
ing to one of the other ships, who had come aboard to take a few shots 
with the pet weapon, and the captain of the gun; wounding several of 
the men. A slight movement had been noticed between the guns and 
trunnion-band before this fire, but it was not considered to be of enough 
importance to warrant its condemnation. This engagement had no 
important results. 

By permission of the Chilian admiral the hulks were moved to 
Ancon, and were soon filled with refugees, as was the town. 

We will now leave the fleet before Callao and return to the Chilian 
army, whose movements we will follow to the eve of the decisive battle 
of Chorillos. 

The Chilian army for operations around Lima was commanded by 
General Baquedano, accompanied by His Excellency Don José Fran- 
cisco Verzara, minister of war. It was divided into three divisions 
and a brigade of reserves. Each division consisted of two brigades. 
The artillery and cavalry were about equally divided between the 
divisions, none being held in reserve. 

The First Division, numbering eight thousand two hundred and 
forty-one men of all arms, was commanded by Captain Patricio Lynch, 
Chilian navy. 

The Second Division, numbering six thousand four hundred and five 
men of all arms, was commanded by General Soto Mayor. 

The Third Division, numbering five thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-three men of all arms, was commanded by Colonel D. Pedro 
Lagos. 

The infantry numbered twenty-one thousand and eight. The 
artillery thirteen hundred and seventy, with twelve 12-pounders 7.5- 
centimetre breech-loading rifle Krupp campaign guns; six 9-pounders 
2.5-inch breech-loading rifle Armstrongs ; twenty-three 6-pounders 7.5- 
centimetre breech-loading rifle Krupp mountain guns ; twelve 6-pound- 
ers 6-centimetre breech-loading rifle Krupp mountain guns; four 6- 
pounders 4-centimetre breech-loading rifle Krupp mountain guns, and 
six Gatling machine-guns, and about twelve hundred horses. The cav- 
alry, twelve hundred and fifty-one men and horses. 

The Reserve Brigade, consisting of the Second Regulars, Valpa- 
raiso (gendarmerie), Zapadores (engineers), and Quilotta Battalion, 
numbering three thousand one hundred and ten, giving a total of 
twenty-three thousand six hundred and twenty-nine men and sixty- 
three guns. 

The infantry were all armed with breech-loaders of the Comblain 
or Gras patterns, both firing the same cartridge, made at Santiago. 
Each man carried in the lower pockets of his cartridge-belt at all times 
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one hundred rounds; an upper row of pockets was provided, in which 
before action one hundred rounds more were placed, in packages of ten 
cartridges each. These cartridge-belts were made entirely of canvas, 
and were about ten inches wide, the pockets of the lower row extend- 
ing entirely round the body, those of the upper row being larger were 
omitted under the arms. The experience gained at Los Angeles, Tacna, 
and Arica had taught the Chilian authorities the necessity of having 
their men well provided with ammunition. The rifles were all pro- 
vided with sword-bayonets. 

The artillerymen were armed with sabres, and the lower numbers, 
who acted as an infantry support to the pieces, were armed with Win- 
chester repeating carbines, fifteen shot. Besides the cartridges in the 
piece, they carried eighty rounds in the belt. One hundred rounds of 
ammunition were carried with each gun. 

The cavalry were mounted on fine horses bred in Chili. The horses 
and men looked rather heavy for their work, but have not proved so in 
practice. The guacho saddle, resembling the Mexican, was used ; each 
horse was provided with a lasso, a halter, and single picket,—which is 
used in addition to hobbles,—a canvas bucket, and a forage-bag. The 
men were armed with sabres and Winchester repeating rifles, carried 
slung across the back. 

Each man carried or wore two suits of clothing—a cloth suit, blue 
coatee and red trousers for all arms, with the facings of the corps, and 
suit of grayish hollands. The suit not worn being carried rolled in a 
poncho and slung across the body. The haversacks were of canvas 
faced with leather, and, although rough in appearance, were extremely 
serviceable and roomy. The canteens were large tin cylinders, over 
one end of which fitted a deep dish. Underneath, and binding the 
dish to the canteen proper, was a cup semicircular in shape, so as to fit 
the bottom of the canteen. This was kept in place by an ingenious 
hook, which grasped the sling-strap by which the whole apparatus was 
slung over the shoulder. Curious to say, this almost perfect water- 
earrier had no cloth or felt covering. The great feature of the whole 
outfit, however, and the one to which without doubt the Chilians owe 
the greater part of their success in this war of long marches over 
almost impassable mountains and sandy deserts, was the soldier’s boots. 
These were perfect. They were made in the shape known as Welling- 
ton bootees, similar to the German foot-gear. The material was soft, 
unblacked rough leather ; the soles were double, heels large and flat ; 
every part of the boot was well sewed. The trousers were worn 
tucked into the boot-leg. These boots were made in Santiago and 
Valparaiso, principally in the prisons, and were supplied to the army 
in great quantities, and each man was kept constantly supplied with 
two pair. No army has ever been better or more cheaply shod. The 
underclothing and socks were made of wool. 
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No intrenching tools were carried by the men, nor were any abso- 
lutely necessary, as the soil is of two natures,—sand, for which the 
hands or eating dish were all that was needed, or adobe, so hard that it 
could not be worked by light tools. 

The Zapadores (engineers) were fully provided with heavy in- 
trenching tools, and a certain number were carried by the regimental 
bat animals, ; 

But few wheeled vehicles were brought with the army, most of the 
transportation being done by pack animals or country carts. 

Four ambulances accompanied the army, each divided into six 
sections, each section consisting of a chief, four principal surgeons, 
eight assistant surgeons, and twenty-four men. Each section was pro- 
vided with one hundred and thirty-three stretchers, carried by the men 
and by mules, and twelve tents capable of sheltering twelve men carried 
in wagons, 

The commissary department was thoroughly organized. The troops 
had coffee at daylight, breakfast at 10 A.m., and dinner at 5 p.m. Soup 
made of beef, beans, onions, and potatoes was the principal article of 
diet. Mashed wheat, flour, rice, toasted wheat, biscuit, lard, pepper, 
salt, and sugar also formed part of the rations. The ration on the 
march consisted of,— 


Dry beef . . 460 grammes. 
Biscuit é ‘ . ) SBBs ce % 
Toasted wheat . ‘ “i Do ¢ 
Onions ‘ . ¥ ji RR nf 
Pepper . ‘ ‘ . mF 


The ration for horses and mules consisted of nine kilogrammes of 
grass, three kilogrammes of barley, or fifteen kilogrammes of grass 
when barley cannot be obtained. 

The daily consumption of water was about sixteen thousand gallons. 

A mining or torpedo party accompanied the army, whose duty it 
was to search for and remove mines, or, if forced, to act on the defen- 
sive to place them. 

On the 18th of November, as we have before stated, the First 
Division of the Chilian army, then under command of General Vil- 
legran, landed at Pisco, the First Brigade, under Captain Lynch, re- 
maining in the small town at the port, the general taking up his 
quarters with the Second Brigade in Pisco proper, situated about three 
miles inland. The Fourth Regulars and a battery of artillery under 
Colonel Amunatigui, commanding the Second Brigade, moved to Ica, 
situated about forty-five miles inland, and connected with Pisco by 
rail, On the ist of December the First Brigade of the Second Division, 
under Colonel Gana, arrived at Pisco. On the afternoon of the 13th of 
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December, the First Division having been assembled at Pisco, started to 
march north by a road running along the sea-shore. They reached 
Tambo-de-Mora at 9 A.M. the next morning, a distance of only eighteen 
miles, having made but five short halts. After a halt until the 18th, 
Lynch’s brigade again started up the coast. General Villegran with 
the Second Brigade was ordered to return to Piseo, General Baquedano 
being probably displeased with the slow advance up the coast. Ville- 
gran was relieved of his command, which was given to Captain Lynch. 
On the 20th of December the Second and Third Divisions, and on the 
24th the Second Brigade of the First Division, left Pisco, and landed at 
Chilca and Curayaco, then occupying the towns of Lurin and Pacha- 
eamac. The landing was very expeditiously carried out, the regular 
ship’s boats being augmented by the large flats which most of the ships 
carried secured along their sides, bottoms outward, these being capable 
of carrying one hundred men at a time with all their belongings. The 
road from Chilca to Lurin, about fifteen miles distant, was very sandy, 
and all transportation had to be done by packing. The army now 
went into camp about Lurin, where the headquarters were established, 
except the Second Brigade of the Second Division, which was posted 
at Pachacamac, distant about three miles from Lurin, and covering its 
approach from the mountains. Gana’s brigade of the First Division 
was thrown across the river Lurin to protect the approaches from Cho- 
rillos, and to cover a bridge which had been left standing, by which the 
army would have to cross. Comfortable shelter-huts were constructed 
by the troops out of palm-leaves and sugar-cane. These were needed 
only for protection against the sun and dew, as it never rains in this 
part of the world. The time was devoted to drilling and to target- 
practice for both infantry and artillery. On the 27th of December a 
portion of Barboza’s brigade encountered Colonel Sevilla’s Rimac 
regiment of Peruvian cavalry, which had been giving Captain Lynch’s 
brigade much trouble on his march north. Sevilla thinking Pacha- 
eamac unoccupied, intended to go to Lima by the pass of the same 
name. ‘The action was quite severe. Sevilla was killed, and two hun- 
dred of his men either killed or captured; the remainder succeeded in 
cutting their way through, and reached Lima in safety. 

On the 6th of January, General Baquedano, with five hundred cav- 
alry, five hundred mounted infantry, and a platoon of artillery, recon- 
noitred the Peruvian lines before Chorillos, about seven miles distant 
from Lurin. Some artillery firing took place. The whole Peruvian 
line was thoroughly felt and located. 

On Sunday, January 9, Colonel Barboza, with several hundred men 
from his brigade, reconnoitred the town of Até, approaching to within 
four miles of Lima. A slight skirmish took place. 

At 5.30 p.m., January 12, the whole army was put in motion to take 
up its position during the night before the Peruvian lines, All but 
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the Coquimbo and Mezpilla regiments, which were to act as a reserve 
for the left wing, moved by what is known as the Atocongo road,—an 
almost impassable trail through the passes of the mountains, considered 
impracticable by the Peruvian commanders. This pass approached at 
right angles to the Peruvian left. At 2.30 a.m.on the morning of 
January 13 the Chilian army was massed in the end of the pass ready 
to fall upon the Peruvians, who were utterly ignorant of their danger. 
Most of the Chilian field artillery, with the reserve infantry of the left 
wing, had approached by the shore to within fighting distance of the 
Peruvian centre. The mountain batteries accompanied their respective 
brigades. 

Let us now see how the Peruvians were prepared to meet the storm 
which was about to break over them. 

The landing of the Chilians at Chilca, on the 22d of December, 
found the Peruvians, although certainly forewarned, not forearmed. 
The Army of Lima was an army only in name. Pierola, the com- 
mander-in-chief, was a lawyer, whose only war experience had been 
gained in revolutions where the fighting was more that of an armed 
mob than that of soldiers. The subordinate commanders, although 
some of them professional soldiers, had seen but little more service. 
The regimental, field, and company officers were almost worthless, and 
the men were little more than raw levies, badly disciplined, badly 
drilled, badly clothed, and badly instructed in the use of the splendid 
arms which were placed in their hands. It would be almost impossible 
for any one who had formed an idea of what an army should be to 
imagine the condition of the Army of Lima. The worst militia division 
in the worst militia days in the most peaceable part of our country 
would have been better prepared for war in every way, except in small- 
arms, than this army in a country which was entering its third year of 
actual war. The regulars and volunteers, both only in name, had not 
seen a day’s active service during the war; they had been kept in the 
barracks in and about Lima. The officers, who seemed to think that 
their only duty was to appear about the streets in brilliant uniforms, 
took no interest in their men, whom they left to still more ignorant 
non-commissioned officers. Drills were unknown, target-practice almost 
so, and if the troops were ever inspected it must have been done in the 
dark. There was no organized commissariat, the men were poorly 
clothed, and worse shod, many of the regiments being left to shoe them- 
selves with sandals made of the undressed skins of the cattle given 
them to eat. The small-arms procured from the United States, Rem- 
ington’s, Peabody-Martini’s, Evans’s, and Winchester’s, were in most 
cases so rusted and glued with bad oil that they had become almost 
useless. The cavalry were a little better than the infantry, but the 
horses were poor. The artillery, armed with all manner of guns, some 
of them obsolete in pattern, others made on untried principles by private 
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firms in Lima, and totally without practice in the field, were poorly 
fitted to compete with the veteran, well-armed artillery of the Chilians. 
The worst feature, however, of the whole force was the utter ignorance 
of the men, most of whom were Indians from the mountains; not the 
warlike Indians of North America, or even of the southern part of 
South America, but creatures little more intelligent than their own 
burros, and with no warlike sentiment. They had been forced from 
their mountain homes, and were now expected, without preparation, to 
fight for a cause of which they knew nothing, for people for whom they 
had no attachment. These strictures may seem severe, but certainly the 
Peruvians need some excuse for the disgraceful conduct of their troops 
in the battles of Chorillos and Miraflores. 

The Reserves, some seven thousand in number, could hardly be called 
soldiers, but on account of their superior intelligence and the fact that 
they were fighting for their homes, they should have been more trust- 
worthy than the volunteers. They were the men of Lima called out 
by a decree. They were supposed to have been drilled every day, and 
were ordered to sleep in their barracks at night, but it is loudly whis- 
pered that a small compensation relieved those who were able to pay 
from both of these annoyances. 

The regular army, numbering twenty-six thousand five hundred 
men of all arms, was divided into four divisions of about six thousand 
men each, commanded by Colonels Iglesias, Suarez, Davila, and Caceris; 
the Reserves by Colonel Echiniqui. The whole number of the Army 
of Lima was about thirty-three thousand five hundred men. 

Up to this time but little had been done for the protection of the 
rich city of Lima. Redoubts, mounted with a few heavy guns, had 
been erected on the summit of Mount St. Christobal to the north, and 
Mount San Bartolomé to the south. One or two batteries had been 
thrown up on the small hills south of the city. Two redoubts had 
been commenced near the town of Miraflores. 

December 23, the First and Second Divisions, under Iglesias and 
Suarez, moved to Chorillos, and the next day the Third, Fourth, and 
Reserves, under Davila, Caceris, and Echiniqui, the first two going to 
the Chorillos line, the latter to Miraflores, about three miles nearer 
Lima, Chorillos being about eight miles from that city. 

The plan of the Peruvian commanders was to act on the defensive, 
as they had done throughout the war. For defensive purposes the line 
selected was magnificent. Chorillos, which is quite a large town, con- 
taining many fine summer residences, is situated at the southern end of 
the bay of the same name, on the edge of the plain of Lima, which de- 
scends precipitously to the sea. Immediately to the southward of the 
town is a range of hills called the Salto del Fraile. The western side 
of this range juts out into the sea and forms Point Solar, the southern 
boundary of Chorillos Bay; the eastern side slopes down into a valley 
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which connects the plain of Lima with a sandy desert; the southern 
side connects the Salto with this desert. The valley referred to is about 
three miles wide. In it is the town of Villa. The eastern side of this 
valley is formed by the end of a range of high hills which extend in a 
north-northeast direction for about four miles, where a break occurs, 
forming a second valley, which leads towards San Juan ; then the hills 
recommence, and extend about three miles in a northeast direction to 
Monterico Chico, where they meet and are flanked by the coast range, 
in a spur of which we left the Chilian army massed for the attack. The 
slope of this crescent of hills towards the Chilians was steep and very 
sandy, the reverse slope was gradual and firm. The Peruvian Regu- 
lars were formed in one line on the crest of these hills, extending from 
Villa to Monterico Chico, a distance of eight miles. Strong trenches, 
three feet deep, four feet wide, and with a sand-bag parapet two feet 
high, were dug along the whole crest. The valley of San Juan, about 
a quarter of a mile wide, was protected by field batteries and Gatlings 
placed behind earth- works on small hills, retired a little from the general 
line. The left flank was supposed to be thoroughly protected by the 
coast range, and the right flank, where the main attack was expected 
and where the best troops were posted, was covered by heavy batteries 
on the Salto del Fraile. Distributed along the whole line of intrench- 
ments, in commanding positions, were between sixty and seventy guns 
and mitrailleuses. The four divisions of Peruvian Regulars were posted 
in regular order from right to left, part of the First Division manning 
the heights of the Salto del Fraile. The advanced slope along the whole 
line was thickly planted with torpedoes. About four and one-half 
miles in rear of this first line, and almost parallel to it, was a second 
line, manned by Colonel Echiniqui’s seven thousand Reserves. This 
line, which extended across the plain of Lima from the sea to the 
mountains, consisted of five redoubts connected by earth-works and 
adobe fences prepared for defense. All the fences in front of the line 
to a distance of about five hundred yards were leveled, but beyond 
that they were left standing to prove in the end perfect breastworks for 
the Chilians. In the redoubts of this line a number of heavy guns 
were mounted, and, as an additional protection to the right flank, which 
was cut by the railroad from Chorillos to Lima, a platform-car had 
been converted into a movable battery, mounted with light guns and 
propelled by a locomotive. The town of Miraflores was situated in 
rear of the right of this line. 

As has been the remarkable custom in this war, the Peruvians had 
almost no outposts. It is true a company or so was thrown a few hun- 
dred yards to the front, and from it a small picket was posted a little 
more to the front. 

General Pierola established his headquarters in Chorillos, and is 
said to have been indefatigable in his efforts to prepare his army for 
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the coming contest. He seems not to have been wanting in zeal or in 
personal courage, but to have been entirely lacking in the qualities of 
a military commander. The utter ignorance of the Peruvians in regard 
to the force, position, and movements of their enemy seems almost mar- 
velous to us. With the exception of one reconnoissance down the Ato- 
congo Pass, in which he satisfied himself that the very road by which 
the Chilians advanced was impassable, he never moved beyond his lines. 

On the 2d of January the police force of Lima, numbering two 
thousand men, who, on account of their distinguished services in sev- 
eral revolutions (generally on the side of the revolutionists), were con- 
sidered almost the flower of the army, with the exception of five hun- 
dred men sent up the Aroya road to Matucana, to prevent an advance 
of the Chilians from that direction, were brought to the front, and posted 
at San Juan. In order to replace the police, the Urban Guard, consist- 
ing of about two thousand five hundred foreigners of all nationalities, 
and commanded by a retired captain in the French navy, was called 
out. Lima was never better policed. In fact, so well pleased was 
everybody with the foreign rule that the Peruvians, always jealous of 
foreign influences, recalled three hundred of the police, and disbanded 
the guard on the 9th. 

On the 3d of January an unsuccessful attempt was made to blow 
up the “ Huascar”; a tug was fitted with Lay torpedoes for the pur- 
pose. Instead of attacking the “ Huascar,” the officer in charge took 
the tug into Ancon Bay, where he destroyed the torpedo and beached 
his vessel. Here she was discovered, and entirely demolished the next 
morning by the “ Pileomayo,” “ Tolten,” and a torpedo-boat. Some of 
the Chilian shell set fire to a portion of the town of Ancon. Some Pe- 
ruvian Reserves, and the guns of the railroad battery previously referred 
to, which had been run down the Ancon road, replied to the fire, but 
without effect. 

On the 9th, Colonel Barboza’s reconnoissance to Até was reported to 
Pierola as a movement of four thousand men to turn his flank by the 
Manchay Pass. This caused an increase of the troops on the left of the 
line, and the posting of a battery of light artillery on a hill a little in 
advance of the left flank, where it commanded the entrance to the 


pass. 

On the 10th the day of battle was considered to be near by the 
Peruvian commanders, as small pickets of Chilians were reported in 
sight on the plain and surrounding hills. Still, no additional precau- 
tions were taken to guard against surprise. 

We left the Chilian army massed in the pass of Manchay at 2.30 
A.M., January 13. At about this time General Baquedano and his staff 
arrived, and took up their position on a commanding eminence. The 
First Division was to attack the Peruvian right, the Second the centre at 
San Juan, and the Third the left, from San Juan to Monterico Chico. 
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The Reserve Brigade, under Lieutenant-Colonel Aristides Martinez, was 
to cover, with the artillery, the attack of the Second and Third Divisions. 
Just at dawn, about 5 A.m., Lynch’s division had gained a position four 
hundred yards in front of the Peruvian right before it was discovered, 
and at first a dropping fire opened on it, which soon increased to a 
heavy fire from both sides along the whole line as the Second and Third 
Divisions came into position. The fighting now became general along 
the whole line. A few torpedoes exploded, wounding many of the 
men and exasperating the survivors to fury. The Second Division, 
backed up by the Reserves, carried the town of San Juan at about six 
o’clock, many of the Peruvians, notably the Lima police, throwing 
down their arms and flying at the first charge. The artillery was very 
little used on either side, except that on the Salto del Fraile, which 
played on the Chilian left with great effect. The centre having been 
cut, the Peruvian left was soon driven from its positions and towards 
Miraflores. Shortly afterwards the right, being flanked by the Chilian 
centre, and attacked in front by the whole First Division, was driven 
back to the Salto del Fraile and Chorillos. The Chilian cavalry 
charging through the San Juan Valley accelerated the flight of the 
Peruvian centre and left, some three thousand of whom arrived in 
Lima that afternoon without arms, but with full cartridge-belts. 

The First Peruvian Division, under Colonel Iglesias, the secretary 
of war, and best soldier of them all, now occupied the houses and gar- 
den-walls of Chorillos. There they were attacked by the First Chilian 
Division, which was repulsed with great loss. The Chilians were now 
strongly reinforced by troops from the other divisions and by most of 
the artillery. Not aman came to the rescue of the Peruvians, who, at 
the next assault, were driven back, with great loss in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, among the latter their brave commander, to the batteries 
on the hills. These were soon attacked on all sides, and at 2 p.m. the 
Chilians were in possession of the field of battle, with the whole First 
Division and many more as prisoners. 

The Peruvian loss in this day’s fighting amounted to one thousand 
five hundred killed; wounded, two thousand five hundred ; prisoners, 
four thousand ; five standards, and seventy pieces of artillery. The 
total Chilian loss amounted to about three thousand men. 

The Chilians now rested on their laurels, whether on account of a 
laudable desire on the part of General Baquedano to give the Peruvians 
a chance to make peace without further bloodshed, or on account of the 
mafiana principle so common to all Spanish races, is not known. This 
cessation of hostilities was marked by events which do not speak highly 
for the discipline of the Chilian army, and which, if they had been 
pitted against an intelligent enemy, would have probably cost them the 
fruits of all their victories and have gravely imperiled the Chilian 
cause. The whole Chilian army was massed in and about Chorillos, 
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instead of immediately taking up a position in opposition to the still 
complete second line of the Peruvians. The troops in the town of 
Chorillos got possession of a large amount of liquor, became drunk, 
mutinous, and riotous; not satisfied with the fighting which they had 
had, they began to fight among themselves. So great was the disorder 
and danger that General Baquedano had to move his headquarters out 
of the town into the fields. Soon afterwards the town was in flames, 
which, coupled with the shouts of the drunkards, the cries of the 
wounded and, we fear, of many a murdered Peruvian, and the con- 
tinual discharge of fire-arms, produced a scene more akin to hell than 
the headquarters of the army of an American republic. Had Pierola 
taken advantage of this condition of affairs with the large army still 
under his command, most of whom were entirely fresh, and many eager 
to revenge their disgrace and defend their homes, Lima might still be 
a Peruvian city ; but Pierola was not the man to grasp the situation, and 
the Chilians remained unmolested. 

During the forenoon of January 14, General Baquedano sent Don 
Isidoro Errazuris, secretary to the Chilian minister of war, and Col- 
onel Iglesias, the captured Peruvian minister of war, through the Pe- 
ruvian lines, by flag of truce, to Pierola with a proposition that, if the 
Peruvian army were disbanded, he would treat for peace on the basis 
of the Arica conference, with certain additions warranted by the present 
position of his forces. It was further stated that if this proposition 
was not acceded to hostilities would recommence, and Lima, if captured, 
would be sacked and burned. The envoys then returned, and later in 
the afternoon another Chilian officer was sent to receive the answer, 
which was that the proposition could not be entertained. 

Later in the day Pierola sent to Lima requesting a conference with 
the foreign diplomatic corps, a committee from which body soon re- 
sponded to the invitation. After conferring with Pierola, two foreign 
officers, under a flag of truce, were sent to General Baquedano to re- 
quest an interview, which was arranged for 7 A.m., January 15. At 
this meeting the committee remonstrated with the Chilian commander 
in regard to the threat of burning Lima, holding out to him the fact 
that such a proceeding would be contrary to the rules of civilized war- 
fare. In addition they brought to his notice that a large part of Lima 
was owned by foreign residents, and finally advanced vaguely the idea 
of a seizure of the Chilian fleet by the neutral men-of-war in case he 
persisted in his intentions. Before the meeting adjourned it was agreed 
that Lima should not be burned, and, further, that General Baquedano 
would guarantee life and property in that city. In return the general 
insisted upon the disbanding of the Peruvian army, the surrender of 
Callao, including the Peruvian fleet, and the surrender of Fort San 
Cristobal, and that then he would treat for peace, as stated in his first 
proposal, 
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An armistice was agreed upon, to extend to midnight. The com- 
mittee then returned to Miraflores, and from thence went to Lima, re- 
turning to Miraflores with the whole diplomatic corps and the senior 
foreign naval officers at a few minutes after 2 p.m. They now intended 
to lay the new terms before Pierola, who it is thought would have ac- 
ceded to them, as he was thoroughly convinced that it was useless to 
resist further. 

During the forenoon the Chilian army had been moved, and two bat- 
talions of the Third Division, with some of the light artillery, had been 
moved up quite near to the Peruvian right. The Peruvian line now 
consisted of about five thousand Reserves, two thousand having 
left for parts unknown, with fifteen thousand Regulars from the first 
line, some of whom had been captured in Lima and sent back to the 
front. On the extreme right was the Naval Brigade, organized from 
the crews of the men-of-war at Callao. 

At about 2.30 p.m., whilst Pierola was at lunch with the foreign 
naval officers, and the diplomats were waiting for the conference, 
General Baquedano rode up to the front of his line and ordered the 
whole of his Third Division to deploy into line parallel to the Peruvian 
right and extending to the sea-shore. The Chilian ships, which had 
taken no part in the first day’s fight, were anchored a little to the north- 
ward of Miraflores, their guns enfilading the Peruvian position. Whilst 
superintending the deployment, General Baquedano approached quite 
close to that part of the line where the Peruvian men-of-war’s men 
were posted. A few shots were fired, it is asserted, by them, they not 
understanding the condition of affairs; this was followed by a gun 
from one of the redoubts, and soon a general fire was opened along the 
whole line. This was an entire surprise to the commanders on both 
sides. The Chilians, who were engaged in preparing their dinners,— 
many being dispersed in search of water and wood,—were taken entirely 
by surprise, and a panic ensued, which was only checked by the timely 
arrival of the Reserve Brigade. The Chilian fleet now opened fire, 
but directed most of their attention to the town of Miraflores. The 
Peruvian Reserves fought well, and succeeded in repulsing an assault 
on the right redoubt at about 3.30 p.m. The First Division now 
reinforced the Third, whilst the Second Brigade of the Second Division 
manceuvred to turn the Peruvian right flank. Thus reinforced, an 
assault was made on the right redoubt, which was carried, and the 
Peruvian right doubled back on the centre. In the mean while a 
Chilian light battery gained an eminence to the left of the Peruvian 
left, and opened a galling enfilading fire on the line. The Chilian 
First Division, covered by a strong force of artillery and cavalry, 
continued to push towards the Peruvian left, carrying one after another 
the remaining four redoubts, two of which were blown up by mines, 
without doing great damage however. Some of the Peruvian bat- 
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talions fought splendidly, but many, with their officers, retreated, 
throwing away their arms without firing a shot. The Chilian Cara- 
bineros cavalry regiment charged repeatedly with Sefior Verzara, the 
minister of war, at its head. By 5 p.m. the whole Peruvian army 
was fleeing towards Lima, badly beaten and entirely demoralized. 
From this moment the Peruvian army disappeared, some going to the 
mountains to their homes, others to Ancon; those who remained in 
Lima exchanged their uniforms for more peaceful garb and mingled 
with the people. The loss of the Chilians amounted in all to two 
thousand men, that of the Peruvians must have been still greater, but 
will probably never be accurately ascertained. All the arms, ammu- 
nition, guns, etc., belonging to the Peruvian army fell into the hands 
of the Chilians. The town of Miraflores was entirely burned. Pierola, 
with a few friends, retired to the town of Chocas, situated about thirty- 
five miles from Lima. 

The Chilians did not move on the city of Lima after the battle, 
seemingly content with their success, but in reality, probably, on 
account of the fear of the commander-in-chief that the scenes of 
Chorillos would be repeated in Lima. 

The inhabitants of Lima were in a terrible state of excitement, 
fearing the Chilians, fearing the violence of their own mob, which 
had been largely recruited by the stragglers from the army, and not 
reassured by the fact that General Lacotera, minister of war under 
Prado, had, at this dark hour, attempted by a revolution to seize the 
supreme power. Lacotera was not successful, and was placed a prisoner 
on board of the “ Union,” from which vessel he escaped to the “ Tri- 
umph,” and was sent north in the “ Gannet.” 

The legations were full of women and children, fifteen hundred 
having collected in the house of our minister alone. Ancon was so 
full of refugees that, after filling all of the hulks and foreign men-of- 
war, it was found necessary to break open all the houses of the town. 
Bedding, old sails, and provisions were issued from the ships, and a 
strong guard from all the vessels was maintained in the town. , By the 
latter all armed refugees were disarmed ; all of these were well pro- 
vided with ammunition, but in many cases it was found that men 
carrying Remington calibre .50 rifles were supplied with Peabody- 
Martini .45-calibre cartridges, and vice versa, and it was learned that 
this condition of affairs had existed on the battle-field. 

There was no serious disturbance in Lima during the day of Sunday, 
January 16, but in the afternoon small knots of armed men were seen in 
the streets, composed principally of deserters and negroes. Shots began 
to be heard, which increased during the evening to a regular fusillade. 
At 9 P.M. an attack was made on the Chinese quarter, which was soon 
looted and in flames. The mob then began to loot and burn the liquor 
stores and small shops, many of which belonged to foreigners, prin- 
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cipally Italians, During the night fires were to be seen all over the 
city. Several attempts on the part of the foreign fire brigade to get 
out their engines were frustrated by attacks of the mob. As there was 
no government and no police, the mob had nothing to oppase it. 

Whilst these scenes were being enacted in Lima, still more im- 
portant ones were transpiring in Callao. There the mob, assisted by 
the soldiers and crews of the ships, burned or blew up the ships and 
batteries, destroying, as far as they were able, the guns and all public 
property. The mob then turned its attention to the town, as in Lima. 
Late in the night the foreigners managed to get together, and taking 
advantage of the drunken condition of many of the disturbers they 
succeeded in making a head against them, and finally restored order, 
not, however, without wreaking terrible vengeance on their despoilers. 

In Lima, on Monday morning, the Urban Guard succeeded in 
reorganizing, and by going energetically to work finally succeeded in 
clearing the streets of the mob whilst the fire companies put out the 
fires. A detachment of the Urban Guard was sent to take possession 
of Fort San Cristobal. 

The diplomatic corps and senior naval commanders had met on 
Sunday morning and had arranged a capitulation of the city, by the 
terms of which the Chilians were to take possession on Monday at 
noon with a sufficient force only to insure tranquillity and safety to the 
inhabitants. 

At 4.30 p.m. on Monday, the 17th of January, the Urban Guard 
received the column of occupation, and the city was formally surren- 
dered to General Saavedra, inspector-general of the Chilian army, who 
had been detailed as military governor of Lima. The forces detailed 
to guard the city were the First Regulars, Bulnes Battalion (Santiago 
policemen), the Cazadores and Caribineros de Yungai cavalry regi- 
ments, and three batteries of light artillery. These relieved the foreign 
police, and soon the city was cleaner and in better discipline than it 
had ever been under the Peruvian rule. 

On Tuesday, Captain Lynch, with his division, occupied Callao, of 
which place he had been appointed military governor. 

The remainder of the Chilian army was encamped in the fields and 
quartered in the haciendas about Lima, with the exception of two 
battalions which were sent up the Aroya road. 

On Thursday, at 3.30, the Chilian flag was hoisted, with some 
ceremony, on the palace, which was now the headquarters of the army 
of occupation. 

Pierola, still refusing to acknowledge defeat, although powerless to 
continue the war, declared the seat of government to be at Choca. All 
attempts on the part of the Chilians to treat were refused, nor could a 
provisional government be organized in Lima with which peace could 
be made, until, exasperated by this condition of affairs, they had to 
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put on the screws by threatening confiscations and fines to support 
their army. A government has at last been organized with Sefior 
Calderon at its head. Pierola still assumes the title of supreme chief, 
and carries on a spectral war. Montero also continues in the field, but 
to all intents and purposes the whole littoral of Chili and Bolivia is in 
the hands of the Chilians, and bids fair to remain so. The natives 
seem perfectly satisfied with the condition of affairs, and will probably 
prosper more under Chilian rule than under that of their own revo- 
lutionary chiefs. 

Shortly after the surrender of Lima, General Baquedano, with all 
but about ten thousand of his troops, returned to Chili. Admiral 
Riveros, with most of the ships, also withdrew, leaving Captain La 
Torre in command on the Peruvian coast. 


Tueo. B. M. Mason, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 





WINNING HIS SPURS. 


“ SERGEANT-MAJOR !” 

“ Sir-r-r!” and the rasp and rattle of a hastily-moved chair preceded 
but an instant the appearance of a soldierly form in the doorway. 

“ That Prescott mail’s late again to-day ?” 

“Yes, sir; been late every time last three trips.” 

The sergeant-major clips his words as close as his cropped hair and 
uses no superfluities. Having said so much he waits, mutely “ stand- 
ing attention,” for his superior’s next remark. The latter is dreamily 
contemplating a pair of rather shapely feet perched. on the desk in front 
of him, and tapping the boot-toes thereof with a long ruler. Finally 
he queries,— 

“Think that man Finnegan’s been drinking again ?” 

“ Looks like it, sir; but can’t say. Horse shows hard riding every 
night when he gets in; but you can see him for six miles up the valley, 
and he comes at an easy lope all the way from the Point.” 

The adjutant slowly lets down his long legs, quits his chair, takes 
from its case a signal-service binocular and saunters to the open door- 
way leading to the parade. His subordinate remains a moment, in his 
invariable attitude, at the door of the inner office, then, finding himself 
addressed no further, steps back quickly as he came. 

Leaning against the post of the narrow piazza in front, the adjutant 
blinked his eyes in unwilling deference to the blazing sunlight and 
gazed out towards the north. 

Before him, straight away, lay a level barren of gravelly earth, 
brown and desolate: no sprig of grass, no sign of shrub or tree; the 
parade of Camp Sandy, in the year of our Lord 187-, was as bald as 
the head of the commanding officer. Midway between the office and 
the glistening white line of picket-fence that spanned the northern limit 
of the garrisun a lance-like staff shot upward into the burning vault of 
heaven, and from its summit hung motionless the heavy folds of blue 
and scarlet and white, the symbol of Yankee supremacy in the midst 
of surrounding desolation. It hung aloft as though paralyzed with 
wonderment at its unlovely companionship,— 
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‘Tt hung in the heat like some bright dead bird, 
And the air was so still you could hear the tramp 
Of the pacing sentry all over the camp.” 


Bounding this arid surface on right and left were two long lines of 
adobe buildings. Those on the eastern side, with their broad piazzas 
and mansard-roofs, indicating in greater pretense the homes of the 
officers of the command; thofe on the left, low, one-storied, and colorless 
as the dun hue of the parade itself, the quarters of the men. 

Beyond the former, a thousand yards away, rose a turreted palisade 
of conglomerate shale and yielding sandy earth that shut out wall-like 
all view to the east. At its foot rolled the shallow stream from which 
the post derived its sole supply of water. It never seemed to rain at 
Camp Sandy, though torrents might be descending in the mountains 
that shut it in. To the west, beyond the line of barracks, lay, in the 
same colorless clods of adobe, the cavalry stables—the quartermaster’s 
“corrals,”—and beyond them tumbled heaps of foot-hill rolling higher 
and higher until, in the near distance, they rose a thousand feet above 
the plateau and joined the long ridge of mountain-chain that stretched 
down, claw-like, from the grand range of the California Sierra. 
Northward the eye roamed over a valley hemmed in towards the setting 
sun by dark, pine-covered mountains, while on the other side, vivid, 
dazzling, scintillating in the blazing rays, lay the barren yet brilliant 
cliffs of the Red Rock country. The winding fringe of cottonwood in 
the valley depths—a lively green contrasted with the sombre hue of all 
nature near it—marked the course of the stream, and far, far to the 
north, plumb under the spot where the pole-star glowed at night, a 
snow-capped peak glistened and shimmered through the heated air, the 
one gleam of blessed coolness vouchsafed in the entire picture. 

Still holding his binocular in his listless hand, the adjutant lounged 
in the shade of the porch, and gazed drearily over the scene before him. 
Save the occasional lizard, darting about the sun-baked parade, no sign 
of life or motion greeted the eye. Along “ officers’ row” every blind 
was tightly closed against the blazing west. One or two sleeping forms 
could be detected along the shade-line of the opposite “quarters” ; but 
even at the guard-house the sentry had been drawn inside, and was 
pacing the narrow corridor in front of the barred windows, through 
which swarthy, hungry-eyed Apache faces were doubtless glaring out 
in miserable hatred of their captors. 

It was a cheerless scene, and in face and form, expression and atti- 
tude, there could be detected on the part of the one visibly wakeful 
being a thorough appreciation of its dreariness. Tall, “six feet two in 
his stockings,” lithe and thin in flank, but with massive shoulders and 
powerful limbs, the adjutant’s form would have enraptured the life 
guardsmen of England. Clad in the coolest of white duck and flannel, 
every line of his frame was patent to the observer, and the head and 
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face were fitting accompaniment. Eyes of darkest hazel, a straight, 
slender, broad-nostriled nose, a mouth firm and clear-cut under the 
curling moustache, chin and jaw square, resolute, and clean-shaven, 
forehead broad and white, in odd contrast to the bronze that spread 
over face and neck, hair that might have been dark and wavy in boy- 
ish days, but now close-cropped to the shapely head, the adjutant was 
well termed among his comrades a “splendid-looking fellow.” Yet 
at this moment the whole face was marred by its expression of utter 
weariness and discontent. 

Turning sharply with a disgusted snap of the case, he looked at the 
thermometer hanging well back in the shade,— 

“One hundred at 5 p.m.! Well! not so bad as yesterday, but hot 
enough for Tophet. What in Tophet did we ever take this hole from 
Mexico for anyhow ?” is the muttered comment that falls from his lips. 
“ An ape or a Greaser is the only thing on two legs fit to live in this 
infernal Arizona, and yet, by gad, here’s old Pelham going to bring his 
wife and daughter out to join.” 

Something in the absurdity of this last idea provoked a smile upon 
the face of Mr. John Truscott, adjutant of Uncle Sam’s —th regiment 
of cavalry, and while he did not give way to soliloquy his thoughts ran 
somewhat as follows: 

“She’s the girl” (she being, of course, Miss Pelham, the daughter 
aforementioned) “ the youngsters have all been raving about for the 
last two years. Just finished school in New York, but spent her last 
two summers at West Point, and had no end of adorers in the grad- 
uating class. I half fancy Glenham to be one of her victims. Almighty 
good thing for her and the old folks if he is, for the Fates have blessed 
him with infinite lucre, and those three boys of Pelham’s have drained 
him poor as—as, begad, as I am. Wonder what she’s like anyhow? 
You never can tell from what these young fledglings say. Good Lord! 
how long it is since I’ve had a glimpse of a pretty face, or anything 
civilized !” 

Mechanically, Mr. Truscott turned once more northward, and, 
adjusting the glass, took a long survey of the valley and the point 
where the road disappeared among the mountains. This time, with 
better success, his practiced eye noted the faintly visible whiffs of dust, 
rising at intervals beyond the cottonwoods, yet four miles away. 

A sudden clatter of hoofs came rapidly up the slope in rear of the 
office from the south, and a horse and rider plunged into space by his 
side. 

“Mail in yet, Jack?” shouted a fresh cheery voice, and the sun- 
burnt, bright-eyed young face of the horseman beamed down upon the 
adjutant. 

“Nary,” is that official’s inelegant but terse reply. “Coming 
though, I think,” he adds, as he notes the shade of disappointment 
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creeping over the features of his interrogator. “ Where have you been ?” 
he asks. “ You must find riding hot work such a day as this?” 

“Can’t help it,” replies the junior, swinging lightly to the ground. 
“Old Catnip says those herds have got to be visited by the officer of 
the day at least once before stable-call, and I made it late as I could. 
You look bored to death, Jack.” . 

Now, just why every officer in that garrison should invariably 
address Mr. Truscott as “Jack” is one of those mysteries which has 
puzzled metaphysicians. Some profound thinker has recorded as the 
result of his observations that a man hailed by his fellow-men by his 
Christian name may be beloved, but is always “ blind to his own inter- 
ests.” The two fit into one another after a fashion, for it usually hap- 
pens that the man “blind to his own interests” is apt to be the most 
unselfish and considerate fellow imaginable, and as such is apt to be 
popular, and, in army circles, to have “troops of friends” until, in his 
blindness, he stumbles into a scrape, when it is curious to mark how 
quickly the “Jack” gives place to the distant surname, and the friends 
dwindle to few. Mr. Truscott was popular, but it arose from no 
pronounced “ blindness to his own interests.” He was generous, even 
lavish, in his way, but with all the fact of an acknowledged intellectual 
superiority over his comrades, and the record of being a splendid sol- 
dier and a “ thorough-bred” gentleman, the best explanation of his 
popularity, perhaps, is to be found in the remarks of Captain Tanner 
on the subject. “TI like Truscott,” said he, “ because in the eight years 
I’ve known him he has never spoken ill of a man behind his back, 
and because he holds a woman’s name as sacred.” The knot of officers 
to whom this opinion was delivered contained no dissenter. Yet Mr. 
Truscott had his enemies. A certain uncompromising “ hit-or-miss” 
way of doing his duty, and coming down hard on delinquents, had 
stirred the rancor of more than one of his brethren, who, negligent or 
ignorant themselves, had no patience with his sternly military system, 
and, having been rapped over the official knuckles by the commanding 
officer, they would gladly have seen the adjutant deposed from his in- 
fluential position. Nor was it among his own sex that Mr. Truscott 
had acquaintances who were not all well-wishers. In the utter isola- 
tion of that distant station those ladies of the regiment who had fol- 
lowed their husbands in their exile (and perchance brought unmarried 
sisters with them) had, or fancied they had, little else to talk of than 
the affairs of the garrison and of their neighbors. Possibly that very 
trait which so aroused the enthusiasm of Captain Tanner, “that he 
held sacred a woman’s name, and could not be brought to speak ill of 
one,” was the very thing which rendered him unbearable to some three 
or four of their number. For how inexpressibly stupid in the eyes of 
one woman is the man who cannot be induced, for her entertainment, 
to criticise another ! 
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Treating them one and all alike with a certain grave courtesy and 
gentle deference, he trod metaphorically upon the sweeping trains of 
both Mrs. Raymond and Mrs, Turner, and in the observance of a strict 
neutrality had at one time or other given offense to these rival belles of 
the garrison. “ Why,” said Mrs. Raymond, “I merely hinted to him 
at the hop last week that Mrs. Curtis’s last dress from San Francisco 
must have been a frightful tax on her husband’s pay, and you know it 
was, and he drew himself into his shell in that awfully superior way 
of his and fairly snubbed me.” Now, Mr. Truscott was incapable of 
“snubbing” any woman. Grant-like, he fell back upon an inflexible 
silence when pressed for his opinion on matters of which he chose not 
to speak. But this passive rebuke was to women of Mrs. Raymond’s 
calibre as exasperating as an active “snub,” and in her feline way she 
resented it. 

Neither she nor her sisters in garrison cared to declare open war 
against the best-looking man and one of the best partners in the com- 
mand. Besides, Mr. Truscott had a way of showing very delicate 
attentions to the ladies of the regiment, though distributing all such 
with a strict impartiality ; for whether from hunting, a trip to Pres- 
cott, or the rare luxury of a “ leave” in San Francisco, he seldom re- 
turned without an acceptable remembrance for each and every one. 
Then, too, he had all the latest books and magazines. “He kept up 
his reading,” as the officers said, and his taste was indisputable. 
Younger officers went to him in their troubles and perplexities, sure of 
sympathy, and surer still of inviolable confidence ; older officers, sorely 
against their will at times, consulted his opinions on matters wherein 
they should have been, but were not, thoroughly informed. But for 
his part, it was a circumstance of frequent remark that he never once 
was known to seek advice or sympathy, and never alluded to affairs of 
his own. Many and various were the theories advanced as to why 
Mr. Truscott, at the age of thirty, remained unmarried. Most of his 
brother-officers had taken unto themselves wives, and were as happy as 
is possible under such circumstances, but to all questions, however 
deftly put, bearing upon the matter, the adjutant replied with imper- 
turbable gravity that he thought too much of the sex in the abstract to 
offer it anything so unworthy its acceptance. 

There were matrons in the regiment who looked upon him as a most 
eligible catch for a younger sister, and who had imported such sisters 
in days when the —th was stationed in climes more accessible for the 
avowed purpose of capturing the tall subaltern, but Jack appeared as 
serenely unconscious of their wiles as he did of the oft-thrown signal 
for flirtation from some of the giddy matrons themselves. Tradition 
had it that Mr. Truscott’s obduracy was due to a love-affair of long 
standing; that since the days of his graduation he had adored and 
been adored by a damsel far away in Massachusetts, and for a time it 
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was known that delicate missives with a womanly superscription reached 
him from that quarter; but, some three years before, he had gone East 
on a long leave of absence, and when the regiment received orders for 
Arizona had suddenly reappeared in their midst, older, graver, and at 
times very absent-minded, but never since had he sought further op- 
portunity of going “to the States,” and his secret, whatever it might 
be, was buried in his own bosom. Wherever there are women there 
are apt to be audacious flirts, and many a time had some practiced co- 
quette baited her hook in the vain hope of getting a rise from the 
adjutant of the —th. It would bea reflection on his sagacity to say 
that he did not see the fly, but he possessed the faculty of appearing so 
utterly obtuse as not to see it, and, whether real or assumed, his indif- 
ference was unmistakable. Nellie Blossom, the brightest, merriest, 
and withal the fairest girl known to military circles in the West,—the 
niece of one of the prominent officers of the department,—had actually 
been accused by the critical matrons of the garrisons of Prescott and 
Camp Sandy of having thrown herself at Jack Truscott’s head. But 
she had returned to San Francisco wiser if not sadder, and was last 
heard of flirting desperately with the artillerymen at Alcatraz and the 
Presidio, and when inquisitive Circes of Camp Sandy sought to probe 
Jack’s inner consciousness, they received for all answer an assurance 
that if he could admire any one as much as he did the ladies of the 
—th, that lady was Miss Blossom. 

One day “ Old Catnip,” as he was popularly termed, Colonel Pel- 
ham, as he was known officially, electrified the garrison of Camp Sandy 
by the information that Mrs. Pelham and his daughter Grace were 
coming out to join. Now, it is a peculiarity of the ladies of the army 
that the simple announcement of a fact is as stimulative of conjecture 
and reflection as was the fall of Isaac Newton’s apple. There wasn’t a 
woman in all Camp Sandy who did not immediately set to work to 
fathom the motives of Mrs. Pelham in thus suddenly starting for such 
an utterly out-of-the-way place as Arizona ; and there was not a woman 
in all Camp Sandy who by noon on the following day had not decided 
that she was coming to capture Lieutenant Arthur Glenham and his 
handsome fortune. Grace was a girl of sixteen at school when the 
regiment was hurried to the Pacific coast, and Mrs. Pelham had de- 
cided to remain in New York until her daughter’s education was com- 
pleted. Each summer she had gone with her to West Point, where 
Grace had been an acknowledged belle among the cadets, and where 
frank, whole-souled young Glenham had most unequivocally shown 
himself an adorer. It was said that he had gone so far as to offer him- 
self to Grace, saying humbly that “he wasn’t much to look at, but at 
least he could offer the woman he loved a home and an ample fortune.” 
Grace never told it toa soul, nor had she encouraged the boy, but a 
sharp-sighted mamma had noted every symptom, and speedily won 
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from Glenham himself a statement of his prospects financial, and had 
bidden him hope as regarded his prospects otherwise. Meantime, jolly 
old Pelham had established his headquarters at Sandy, and his red face 
and bald head could be seen for an hour each morning at the office, 
after which they were invisible until sundown, when he reappeared on 
the veranda of his quarters ready to chat with any one who came 
along, and was completely happy if three or four of his officers would 
consent to spend the evening and play whist with him. 

Glenham’s classmates had exchanged some sly witticisms when the 
order assigning him to Pelham’s regiment was received, and it was said 
at Sandy that the colonel eyed the young gentleman very sharply when 
he reported for duty. “Mr. Truscott,” said he, “I think that young 
fellow has some good points about him. Suppose you take him in 
hand and draw him out.” So it happened that Glenham had been 
welcomed to the adjutant’s quarters, and, as there were by no means 
houses enough to give each subaltern a “set” to himself, he had there 
remained to this day. 

It was Arthur Glenham himself who reined up at the adjutant’s 
office, and it was his cheery voice that accosted Truscott in eager inquiry 
for the mail. 

The two officers were a striking contrast. Glenham was short in 
stature, broad of shoulder, stout of limb, with a face almost as broad in 
proportion as his body, with merry laughing blue eyes, a large mouth, 
expanded in the perpetual grin which his perfect teeth rendered ex- 
cusable, a face and form, in fact, indicative of the utmost good nature, 
if not of the utmost intellect. And Glenham was more than good- 
natured. He possessed a trait rare as is an unconscious manner in those 
men to whose grandsires wealth was unknown. His bounty was lavish, 
yet no comrade was allowed to feel that he was the victim of a special 
favor. As a consequence, young Arthur was frequently imposed upon 
by the rank and file of the regiment, who were incessantly coming to 
know “ Would the loot’nint lind me the loan of tin dollars till pay 
day ?” and then, in emulation of Captain Costigan of convivial mem- 
ory, going off to disburse the amount at the sutler’s store. 

For a long time Truscott noted the frequent appearance of the worst 
class of men in the command at the back door of his quarters; they 
invariably inquired for Lieutenant Glenham, and always wanted to see 
him alone. Truscott said nothing, but had no difficulty in divining the 
object of these visits. One day, however, the colonel was more con- 
flagratory in temper than was customary; “I’m willing to put up with 
the pay-day spree,” was the warrior’s remark, after some indirect pro- 
fanity, “‘ but here’s the guard-house cram-full of the old topers of the 
garrison this morning, and the sutler swears he hasn’t trusted them a 
cent’s worth. Now where in blazes did they get their money ?” 
Finding himself addressed, the adjutant replied that he “thought 
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hé could find out, and, furthermore, could put a stop to it in future.” 
Pelham stared hard at his subordinate for a moment, as though he 
half detected the fact of his entire knowledge of the source of supply. 
He longed to press the matter and extract further information, but in the 
calm gravity of Mr. Truscott’s manner he was vividly reminded of the 
experience of a former colonel of the regiment, and having been in the 
habit of declaring that it served the colonel right, he turned sharply on 
his heel and walked to his private desk. A moment more and his 
voice was heard, placid and low, “ Very well, Truscott; you attend to 
it.” 

The story of this previous experience was an old one in the regi- 
ment, indeed, had been told all over the Plains. Its former colonel 
was blessed with a wife, daughters, and as many unmarried feminine 
relations as Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., and ordinarily half a dozen of 
them were his guests in garrison. His adjutant, a consumptive relic of 
the war, had won his undying gratitude by taking a sister-in-law off 
his hands, but, as he was compelled to bury that adjutant with military 
honors some six months afterwards, and subsequently to provide for 
both the fatherless and the widow, the benefit was but temporary. 
Then he summoned Truscott to headquarters, and appointed him adju- 
tant vice the defunct brother-in-law. Truscott speedily showed con- 
summate ability in the performance of his duties, but a correspondent 
lack of inclination for the delicate functions of his predecessor. Re- 
sisting all feminine wiles, he declined to spend his unoccupied hours 
in dancing attendance upon the sisters, cousins, and daughters, though 
always showing them scrupulous attention at the garrison hops; but 
there was one thing in which he utterly differed from the deceased, and 
in which he succeeded in winning the ill will of every woman in the 
colonel’s household, and, of course, before long that of the colonel 
himself. Nothing would induce him to talk to them of the affairs of 
any officer or lady in or out of the regiment, and no longer could they 
derive information from the man whose position enabled him to be 
“well posted.” 

This was outrageous. “The idea that the adjutant of my husband’s 
regiment is going to ignore my position is something I’ll not tolerate,” 
was the repeated remark of “ Madame la Colonelle” to her cronies in the 
garrison. “You'll see that he cannot hold it a week.” Naturally, in 
less than a week, Mr. Truscott, from a dozen different sources, received 
what “his friends” chose to denominate “ warnings,” but he went on 
about his duties as usual, for the colonel had many soldierly qualities 
that he firmly respected. It pained him greatly to note the daily 
increasing coldness and injustice of the commanding officer, but he said 
nothing. 

One morning the storm broke. Something had gone wrong at the 
colonel’s. They were then stationed in Kansas, near a large railway 
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town, and it was a source of much gossip that several of the young 
officers were frequent visitors during the midnight hours at places of 
varied entertainment in the vicinity, but none had been absent from 
any roll-call or duty. There are always one or two officers to tell the 
colonel of such affairs, and always ten or a dozen women to tell the 
colonel’s wife, which generally amounts to the same thing. 

On this particular morning the colonel’s face was wrathful, and he 
opened fire on his adjutant at once with,— 

“ Mr. Truscott, what officers were absent from reveille this morning?” 

Truscott promptly rose, stood like a statue before his colonel, and 
calmly replied, “ None, sir.” 

“Then you and they must have made almighty good time back 
from town. I am told you were playing poker at the Alhambra till 
after four this morning.” 

“So far as I am concerned your informant is mistaken. I was not 
out of the garrison, sir.” 

There were several officers sitting or standing about the room. 
Some slipped quietly out, unwilling to listen to a conversation already 
so painful. Others remained, with attentive ears. 

“ At all events you know who were there, and I expect you, as my 
staff-officer, to inform me.” 

“Tt so happens, colonel, that I do not know. I have not even 
heard.” 

“ Well, I know that you do know who were playing cards in Cap- 
tain Lapham’s quarters two nights ago, for you were seen coming from 
there at ten o’clock, and this was probably the same party.” 

“T was Captain Lapham’s guest on that occasion, as were the 
others, colonel ; and now I must say emphatically, but with all respect, 
that I never heard of such a thing as its being the duty of the adjutant 
to keep the commanding officer informed of the movements of the offi- 
cers off duty, but as such seems to be your view, I beg to be relieved 
at once.” 

“ You are, sir, you are; and, had I listened to advice, you would 
have been long ago,” fairly roared the colonel. “ Leave the office at 
once!” And, with the respect of every man in the regiment, Jack 
Truscott took himself back to his troop. Some time afterwards, over 
a year, promotions and retirements brought Colonel Pelham to the 
command of the —th, and about the first thing he did was to send for 
Truscott and reinstate him in the adjutancy. 

From that day to this the colonel never regretted it, and it was 
with complete assurance that he left the matter of stopping the irregu- 
lar supplies of the garrison to his staff-officer. Glenham’s open-handed 
liberality met with a sudden check, nobody knew why or how, for what 
passed between Truscott and himself was never mentioned, but a report 
rapidly gained credence in Camp Sandy that Mr. Glenham had lost a 
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great deal of money in unfortunate investments. Soft-voiced sirens 
inquired of Mr. Truscott whether Glenham had said anything to him 
sibout his losses, and on Mr. Truscott’s replying gravely that he had 
not, and merely bowing with equal gravity to the supplementary re- 
mark, “ You know, as his room-mate and most intimate friend, I 
thought he probably would have told you. Of course, it’s a matter J 
would never think of mentioning,” the soft-voiced siren had retired 
in defeat, and conveyed her verdict to some chosen intimate that Mr. 
Glenham must have been speculating heavily, she “had been talking 
with Mr. Truscott, but don’t for the world say I said so,” ete. Conse- 
quently, when Colonel Riggs, the bluff old inspector-general of the de- 
partment, dropped in at Sandy on his way from a hunt, and with his 
usual happy facility of hitting the nail on the head accosted Glenham 
with, “ Hello, youngster! I hear you’ve been speculating and lost most 
of your money,” the boy was indignant, and in denying the statement 
in toto demanded the name of Colonel Riggs’s informant, so that in the 
course of the week there was an unpleasantness at Sandy, and Mrs. 
Turner lost one of her admirers. Between Truscott and Glenham there 
existed a firm friendship which nothing seemed to shake. The former 
was neither demonstrative nor outwardly warm in his manner to the 
younger man, but it was evident that he influenced him in every- 
thing,—his duties, his tastes, the employment of his time, and, though 
imperceptibly, in the selection of his friends and associates. On the 
other hand, Glenham, in his impetuous and enthusiastic way, was wont 
to talk of Truscott and his admiration for him by the hour. So when 
it was noised abroad that Miss Grace Pelham was soon to arrive, and 
all the story of Glenham’s devotion to her was renewed, it was with 
much amazement and more incredulity that the ladies of the garrison 
heard Mr. Truscott’s answer of “ Nothing,” in response to their eager 
queries as to what Glenham had ever told him about her. 


(To be continued.) 









A SUGGESTION. 






A SERIES of articles has been appearing in the columns of this maga- 
zine over the signature of “ Mantus.” Upon reading the first article of 
the series, styled “ Duty in the Navy,” I was led by that respect and 
love of the service, so pardonable in a very young man, to resent after 
a fashion the storm of indiscriminate abuse showered upon our poor 
navy by the writer of that article. 

I did not wish to enter into personalities,—far from it. From the 
unmeasured tone of the article I was led to infer that there was one 
efficient officer in the service, and that man was “ Mantus.” I was sur- 
prised at the shocking picture of the inefficiency and lack of discipline 
of its officers, as well as the slovenly condition of our poor vessels. In 
that article there was nothing said for the service,—everything against 
it. 
















Were there any suggestions as to reform? None that I was aware 
of,—only one universal wail was raised against the navy and its officers, 
high and low, old and young. It seemed to my young mind that it 
was an article which would mislead its foreign readers as to the per- 
sonnel of the service; that it would do the service harm, and on that 
account could have with propriety been left out of the pages of this 
most respectable magazine. Perhaps I was not alone in the opinion 
thus formed of this article. Perhaps this is the reason that the laud- 
able intention of this writer to cause a discussion of the remedies for 
the existing evils in the service has given rise to some slight attempts 
at ridicule, and has not as yet borne the fruit intended. 

The ideas advanced by this officer in succeeding articles have been 
most excellent, and in a somewhat happier vein. Who is there that 
cannot agree that this is an age of progress and improvement? Who 
but can realize the advantages of speed, of modern vessels, and of 
modern armament, as well as the necessity of study upon the part of 
our officers? We all recognize these facts, and should at all times be 
willing to discuss them, and offer suggestions for the good of the 
service. 

Let our wasted energies be turned in this direction, hoping that we 
may see the day in which the slumbering nation, listening to the solici- 
tations and awakening to the necessities of her navy, may give us ships 
and guns, and advance once more hand in hand with the spirit of 
progress, 

The practical way to encourage progression seems to me to be found 
in the establishment of a naval college at Annapolis, with a post-grad- 
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uate course. The course of instruction to include the chemistry of ex- 
plosives ; the modern improvements in naval architecture ; the improve- 
ments in ordnance; the practical use of machinery as applied to the 
manufacture of guns and projectiles ; the use and construction of marine 
machinery; the practical use and management of submarine diving 
apparatus; French and German photography; practical lectures on 
mineralogy, geology, botany, natural history (manner of preparing and 
preserving specimens), and the rudiments of physiology. 

At the naval college so established all officers who have the interests 
of the service at heart can, upon returning from sea and upon personal 
application, obtain admission, and apply their minds to the acquisition 
of knowledge which will be of infinite value to the service and to the 
government which they serve. 

Those officers taking the course should receive shore-duty pay, and 
in order to prevent a waste of time and energy, and as an incentive to 
study, examinations should be frequently held to determine the fitness 
and proficiency of the students. If not found satisfactory, the delin- 
quents should be detached at once. In this manner only can the earnest 
students be retained. 

Special favors should be given to the graduates of this institution, 
and diplomas given in the different branches. Libraries furnished with 
the suitable means for acquiring useful knowledge should be furnished 
each vessel, and be placed at the disposal of the officers. 

As an example, watch-officers are ordered to a vessel going into 
commission. One is a practical photographer; another has a fair 
knowledge of geology and mineralogy; another is a botanist, and a 
lover of natural history. 

Upon arrival in a strange port the midshipmen take charge of the 
deck, and these specialists now assume their several vocations on shore. 
Photographs of the harbor, fortifications, and places of interest are 
taken. Specimens illustrative of its botanical and mineral productions 
are procured, as well as of its natural history. Items of commercial 
interest, strange ceremonies and customs, all are noted. The whole is 
collected in a journal of the cruise, and upon its expiration a fund of 
valuable information will be handed in and placed at the disposal of 
the government. 

The course should be of some two years’ duration. This is my idea 
of the remedy. There is too much stagnation, and, as ‘ Mantus” has 
so ably shown in his most admirable article, there is too much wasted 
energy in the service. 

In conclusion, Jet us heartily hope that the desire of “ Mantus” for 
the able discussion of the remedies to be applied for the abolition of 
this evil may be speedily gratified. 


A DiscipLinep Master O. 8. (old style). 


THE RENAISSANCE OF WAR. 


THERE is hardly a legend in the mythology of Greece that has not 
its lesson. For this wonderful people can only be compared to one of 
those children of fairy-tale around whose cradle stood bright beings 
each with some gift of priceless value. Legends, which are usually 
but the nursery-tales of nations, took the form sometimes of allegories 
of such beauty that by their side the figures which the rich fancy of 
Spenser wove into stately verse resolve themselves into a catalogue of 
deadly sins and cardinal virtues, and poems as sad and tender as the 
songs of Keats, and even the vision of Mirza, seem ingenious common- 
place. 

There is one tale which relates the struggle of Hercules with the 
giant Anteus. The earth-born giant received new strength every time 
he touched the earth, and the hero was compelled to hold his an- 
tagonist aloft in his arms until his mighty strength was exhausted. 
This allegory, for such I regard it, has been in my mind when thinking 
of that revival of letters and art, that step of the human intellect from 
the darkness of the Middle Ages usually called the Renaissance. For 
it is. undeniable that the impulse came from below, and not from 
above. The spirit of the renaissance was essentially of the earth. It 
aimed at making the most of life and the most of this world, whereas 
early Christianity had had little sympathy with art and letters, for they 
were against her. The pencil of Apelles and the chisel of Praxiteles 
had been chiefly employed in illustrating tales which she devoutly 
believed the work of the Evil One, and in giving form to conceptions 
which, while they embodied ideal grandeur and beauty, were in her 
eyes only graven images. ‘The stern asceticism of Zeno and the rose- 
crowned philosophy of Epicurus alike scorned the squalid sect. It was 
emphatically a democratic religion, a hard-working, practical, somewhat 
grim faith looking upon worldly advantages with distrust and human 
dignities with contempt. If this world were merely a preparation for 
the next, a place of trial and temptation, of what value its rewards and 
its pleasures? It were better to escape its snares by withdrawing from 
it altogether and spend life in meditation and prayer. Hence the her- 
mits and the monasteries, Simeon Stylites and Saint Anthony. It was 
the spirit of other worldliness that looked askance at nature and fell to 
counting its beads. It was when men began to think earnestly of this 
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life, and to trouble themselves very little about the next, that art and 
letters revived. Take the English renaissance from Chaucer to Shak- 
speare, what is its distinguishing feature? Reality! It dealt with life, 
with earth, with human nature. It spoke the language of the people. 
It told of their homely pleasures. It voiced their complaints. It 
lashed the greedy knaves in cow] and gown who fattened on them. It 
was the literature of a yeomanry, and the gap between these sturdy 
freemen and the cringing, starving peasantry of the continent is meas- 
ured by Crécy and Poictiers and Agincourt. I believe that in this 
intellectual movement we must seek the renaissance of war, Turn from 
the chronicles of Froissart to the Canterbury Tales, and the rustic verses 
of Piers Ploughman, and you have passed from the knight and the 
noble and the man at arms to the people, and there never was from the 
day when the myriads of Asia fled before the contingents of the Greek 
cities to the day when the levies of republican France repelled a conti- 
nent in arms, a really great army that had not a people behind it. Two 
of the most illustrious soldiers of antiquity, one of them perhaps the 
greatest genius that ever conducted war, fell before this irresistible power 
of ideas. Pyrrhus, after winning by technical skill victories as ruinous 
as defeats, recognized the hopelessness of conquering a people, and drew 
off the shattered remnants of his gallant Epirots to find in an obscure 
death the fitting end of his baleful and barren career. Hannibal, after 
maintaining by his marvelous genius an army patchworked out of a 
dozen nationalities for twenty years in an enemy’s country, fell at last, 
not before Marcellus, not before Fabius, not even before Scipio, but 
before the spirit that thanked Varro after the most disastrous of all the 
defeats that Rome sustained, because he had not despaired of the republic. 
A review of the military art previous to the great intellectual impulse 
may throw some light on the question how far its revival was due to 
that movement. The art of war had made considerable progress among 
the ancients. The petty states of Greece had in their interminable 
wars developed what we would call a national militia. These little 
states have filled so large a page in the history of the human race that 
we habitually forget how small they were. It is hard to realize that 
Athens, the mother of arts and letters, the cradle of liberty, the source 
from whence has come directly or indirectly every creation of the human 
intellect, and every gleam of human fancy, was a city about the size of 
Boston, and the territory of Attica about half the size of Rhode Island. 
In those miniature states the whole drama of existence was acted. From 
the most irresponsible tyranny to the wildest dreams of equality the ex- 
periment of government was tried. In literature what phase of thought 
or feeling was left untouched? The heights of sublimity were reached 
in the thunder of Demosthenes and the billowy roll of Homer’s hexam- 
eters. The depths of woe were sounded in the tragedies of A®schylus 
and Sophocles. The most abstruse problems of existence were attacked, 
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and the world continued for about eighteen centuries to reason after the 
method followed by the Greek philosopher. In such communities war 
was a personal question in a sense that can hardly be realized in this 
day of great nationalities. Imagine a war between two of our States, 
or better still, between two counties of one of our great States. Stretch 
that out over thirty years and you can form some idea of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Success meant to each individual the transfer of the war 
from his own doors to the territory of his enemy, an opportunity for 
plunder, and the pleasure of avenging his individual wrongs upon foes 
whom he personally knew and correspondingly hated. Defeat meant 
destruction to his vines and olives, death for himself, and slavery for 
his family. Consequently nearly every able-bodied man was a soldier, 
and Sparta was an instance of a state where every aim and energy were 
bent to one end, to make a nation of warriors. Singleness of purpose 
is rarely without its reward, and Jack of all trades is a most venerable 
experience. The genius of Pericles might postpone but it could not 
avert the subjugation of the country of Parrhasius and Phidias, of 
Eschylus and Euripides, of Socrates and Plato, any more than the 
philippics of Demosthenes could stop the Macedonian Phalanx. This 
national militia, uniformly successful against the heterogeneous rabble of 
the Eastern kings, and well enough when opposed to similar armies, 
succumbed entirely to the striking and original tactics of Macedonian 
Philip. This great king, who could organize and assimilate as well as 
conquer, brought to perfection the Phalanx, the most successful effort in 
the direction of solidity and momentum. With its massive formation, 
its projecting pikes and serried shields, its ability to face in any direc- 
tion, and its consequent indifference to its flanks and rear, it seemed 
irresistible in attack and impregnable in defense. The problem of war 
appeared for a time to be solved. 

But in a neighboring country another civilization was developing. 
Inferior to the Greeks in imagination, in creative power, in subtlety of 
taste, producing in literature and art only imitations, a Virgil who 
was a feeble echo of Homer, and a Terence who was a half Menander, 
the Romans were superior in the virtues which make states great,—pa- 
triotism, temperance, and truth. Their system of war was a reflex of 
their national characteristics. Painstaking, thorough, and systematic, 
they taught their citizens to emulate noble deeds, and prepared them, 
by athletic exercises and by the inculcation of an intense narrow, arro- 
gant patriotism, for great achievements. They marched distances and 
carried weights the mere mention of which makes the modern back 
ache. After the most toilsome marches they never failed to fortify 
their camps with a ditch and palisade. From the necessities of the 
Greeks, whose task had been to hold the outworks of civilization 
against swarming barbarians, had sprung a system mainly defensive. 
The Romans, audacious, aggressive, absorbing, planters of colonies and 
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conquerors of the world, adopted a formation essentially offensive, 
flexible, yet strong as a chain of steel. The one was the embodiment 
of solidity, the other the expression of motion. Each was character- 
istic of the highest physical culture in its direction, yet both bore in- 
tellectual marks in common, arrangement, unity, distribution of force, 
by which individual courage and agility were made subsidiary to gen- 
eral action. Each recognized the value of infantry, and gave it even 
more than its proper preponderance, for both were inclined to relegate 
the cavalry arm to barbarian nations, among whom the best riders 
of the world have usually been found. The choicest cavalry of the 
Grecian armies were the Thracian and Thessalian horse, and although 
the Romans constituted the knights one of the three great political 
classes, still, at the time when their system reached its highest devel- 
opment, they had grown to depend chiefly upon foreigners. The result 
was the Roman cavalier had all the vices of a privileged class without 
the virtues of a soldier, as witness Pharsalia, where the high-born 
knights of Pompey fled in dismay before the veteran Gauls and Ger- 
mans, who made up the cavalry of the victor. The Greek and Roman 
systems were fairly pitted against each other at Cynoscephale, and one 
fierce battle established the superiority of the Legion. The Phalanx, 
which had been irresistible when crushing its way through the dense 
yet disorderly ranks of the Asiatics, was still practically impregnable 
upon level ground. Here it was forced to fight, where its close forma- 
tion was broken by the inequalities of the ground, against flexible lines, 
made up of subdivisions posted checkerwise, with considerable intervals. 
These lines having freedom of motion in every direction, would open as 
the unwieldy mass of the Phalanx came on to close around it like waves 
around the laboring vessel, while into the gaps, which opened where 
the ground was uneven, dashed the Legionaries, and the Phalanx once 
broken, the superiority of the Roman arms in individual contest was 
apparent. The long eighteen-foot Macedonian pike, so formidable 
when projecting from a mass sixteen files deep, so unwieldy at close 
quarters, and the small round shield, were ill fitted to contend, in hand- 
to-hand fight, with the pilum, that formidable javelin with its three- 
foot iron head, the sharp, double-edged short sword, and the long 
oval shield, which protected the entire person. 

I feel that Macaulay had this battle in his thoughts when he placed 
in the mouth of the blind seer Capys the stirring lines,— 


‘“‘ Hurrah for the good weapons 

That keep the war god’s land ! 

Hurrah for Rome’s stout pilum 
In a strong Roman hand! 

Hurrah for Rome’s short broadsword, 
That through the thick array 

Of leveled spears and serried shields 
Hews deep its gory way !”’ 
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The Legion reached its highest development during the Gallic wars 
in the hands of the all-gifted Ceesar. Indeed, I question whether, in the 
virtues of a soldier, loyalty to his standard, intelligent performance of 
duty, cheerful endurance of hardship, and fiery courage, the army that 
conquered Gaul and made Cesar the master of the world has ever been 
equaled. The next generation saw the summit of the Roman power, 
but the process of decay had begun. Party strife and civil war had 
undermined patriotism, conquest had made luxury familiar, and the 
nation which was wont to claim for itself the virtues that conquered 
the world, while proudly admitting its inferiority in the arts that adorn 
peace, was now found copying the vices of barbarians. War became 
distasteful to the wealthy, and, although the numbers of the Legion 
were doubled, its quality deteriorated. Slaves, freedmen, and auxil- 
iaries were admitted to its ranks. The Pretorian Guard from being a 
corps d’élite became first the tool and then the master of tyrants, and 
finally put up the sovereignty of the world at auction. The end came 
when the tide of Northern emigration rolled over the natural barriers, 
against which it had been chafing for centuries. The structure of civ- 
ilization, rotten to its foundations, sank at once, and over the capital 
of the world settled that blackness of desolation which overshadowed the 
fairest part of earth’s surface. Dire was the destruction wrought by 
this living wave frothing white with plumes, gleaming with countless 
spears. Ghastly was the wreck of the old world as it emerged from the 
turbid waters. Gone the works and monuments of wealth, the treasures 
of art, the products of intellect, institutions, manners, customs, lan- 
guage. Faith alone survived, conquering the conquerors, and for five 
centuries humanity groped by the feeble glimmer of church and creed. 
Happily force is indestructible, matter eternal. Life is the law of na- 
ture, and in her great processes disintegration and decay are to creation 
and fertility what the seed-time is to the harvest. This is as true of the 
moral as of the physical universe. From the floods come vigor and 
Juxuriance. From the decay of institutions, the dissolution of nations, 
the death of religions, come progress and light. The heresy of yester- 
day is the belief of to-day, and the truism of to-morrow and the unknown 
and forgotten thoughts of a million minds have their product in the- 
immortality of one. 

From the forests and morasses of Germany the wild tribes brought: 
the germs of a new civilization, and these had a better chance to take: 
root and flourish, falling upon a soil made fallow by the uprooting of 
existing institutions, than if they had been cast amid the rank growth 
of a rotten society. These were a love of rational liberty, a fierce intol- 
erance of oppression, and a belief in the dignity of woman. The love 
of liberty was not peculiar to them, but the practical character of that 
love was peculiar. Other nations had been deluded by the name of free - 
dom. They had clung to the substance. Others had sought equality 
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in a pure democracy utterly barren of good works. They were essen- 
tially hero-worshipers (and hero-worshipers are apt to be hero-pro- 
ducers), but demanded and obtained the right to manage their individual 
affairs in their own way. These characteristics remain unto this day, 
and he who studies the growth of English institutions, slowly “ broad- 
ening from precedent to precedent,” and then turns to the French revo- 
lution with the fooleries of the Theophilanthropists, the crimes of the 
“Mountain,” the dreams of visionaries, and the constitutions of pedants, 
appreciates the difference between the Teutonic and the Latin idea of 
liberty. But their chief glory lay in their estimate of woman. Among 
these tribes, hardly removed from the savage state, she was awarded a 
far higher relative place than in the civilizations of Egypt, of Greece, 
or of Rome. It is to the Teutonic idea that we owe the institution of 
chivalry, which in an age of brutal violence constituted itself the pro- 
tector and avenger of helplessness. Chivalry was the formulation of 
the social idea of the Middle Ages as the Feudal was of the political, 
and in accordance with the weighty dictum of Burke, that “manners are 
of more importance than laws, for the law touches us but here and there 
now and then, whereas manners give their whole form and color to our 
lives,” we find the civilization of three centuries thoroughly permeated 
by this institution. It had a strongly religious side. From the fifth to 
the tenth century the church and the cloister had been the only protection 
for women. When the ideas brought by the Teutonic tribes from their 
swamps and forests began to spread, men were found to come forward 
as the champions of innocence and weakness. The church warmly 
welcomed this new ally in her good work, and with that marvelous 
faculty for utilizing every impulse and every enthusiasm which has dis- 
tinguished the Roman Church from any other religious organization, 
gave it her sanction. The knight kneeling at the altar solemnly dedi- 
cated himself to the service of the weak and of the oppressed. He was 
to exterminate infidels, advance the cross, be loyal, temperate, chaste, 
and above all faithful to his religion, his feudal superior, and the lady 
of his love. The value of this institution to humanity can hardly be 
overrated. It placed woman where she became an object of almost 
idolatrous worship. It softened hearts and polished manners. Cour- 
tesy became as essential to a true knight as courage. Mercy was 
enjoined, and the practice of ransom, by which the vanquished pur- 
chased his life and liberty from the victor, sordid as it seems to modern 
ideas, was a vast step from death or slavery, which had been the usual 
lot of the conquered. Among the gay, gallant, quick-witted inhab- 
itants of the south of France, Greeks by descent, with a healthy infu- 
sion of the fiery Frank blood, chivalry nurtured a literature. Under 
these sunny skies, touched by the glow of a Southern sun, the thoughts 
expressed in the soft Romance tongue were largely words of love. To 
the honest animalism of Greek and Roman amatory verse succeeded a 
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treatment ideal, mystical, semi-religious, as befitted a being whose smile 
rewarded valiant deeds, for whom life was held cheap, and who had 
been chosen to be the mother of God and the queen of heaven. The 
minstrel was honored above all men, the chosen companion of princes. 
His lays were sung far and wide, and carried to other lands the germs 
of the romance, the parent of those great works which in the wider 
field of fiction will continue for ages to delight and instruct mankind. 
There was a dark side to this picture. The rules of chivalry were 
meant for equals, and the knight who could be so stern to his foe in 
arms, so merciful to the same foe when prostrate and vanquished, so 
courteous to his companions, and so tenderly true to his lady-love, 
thought nothing of slaughtering hundreds of half-armed and starving 
wretches whom misery had driven to revolt against laws designed only 
for gentlemen. The truth is the system of chivalry took account only 
of arms. The church was a career for those whom nature had made 
too weak to bear arms, or too timid to bear them worthily. Women 
were the inspiration of gallant acts, the audience of the martial game 
which was their chief relaxation, and the fairest crowned the victor. 
The minstrel was honored because he sang the deeds of knights. The 
mechanic was useful to make armor, and was protected when it was not 
more convenient to rob him ; and even the peasant was necessary, for the 
knight must eat and the earth would not bring forth spontaneously, but 
he had no rights which any properly brought up knight was bound to 
respect. The gendarmerie, or mounted soldiers of chivalry, knights, 
squires, and men at arms, were all alike held to owe military service. 
The duration of this service, which was the tenure by which they 
held their fiefs from their feudal superiors, was about forty days. If 
they were kept in service for a longer time they were supposed to be 
paid. The infantry were simply serfs and dependents, and we never 
hear of their being organized or commanded. A badly-armed, dis- 
orderly rabble, they followed the fortunes of their lords, plundering 
much, and in action chiefly useful in dragging out of the press the 
dismounted or wounded cavaliers of their own side, and dispatching 
with axes and daggers those in like plight on the other. Special train- 
ing was necessary to enable the knight to bear the immense weight of 
his armor, constantly increasing, from the chain-mail of the Norman 
invaders of England, consisting of steel rings sewn upon a leather 
jerkin, to the solid plates of Milan steel, which alone could resist the 
terrible arrow of the English archer. This training commenced at an 
early age. As there was no other career but arms, and education meant 
simply perfection in the martial exercises of the time, youths of birth 
were usually sent away from home, that they might have the advantage 
of the example and tuition of some famous warrior. The baronial 
castle was the school of chivalry, There young gentlemen entered as 
pages and advanced to squires, but from squire to knight promotion 
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was only to be won by some service in the field. I fear that in those 
early days influence was not unknown, and that many a stout warrior 
passed his life as squire, with his gaze as firmly fixed on the golden 
spurs as was ever the eagle eye of a colonel of cavalry upon the coveted 
star. The soldier of chivalry had been prepared for war from child- 
hood with a care and thoroughness that far surpassed the training of 
the Grecian Hoplites or the Roman Legionaries. Everything that could 
harden the body or fortify the heart had been done, but there the art of 
war stopped. Elaborate as the setting up of the soldier had been, he never 
got much beyond the school of the soldier. His tactics were of the 
most rudimentary kind, and might be summed up in the homely phrase, 
“pitch in.” After the first rush every knight fought for himself. Of 
the intellectual features common to the Greek and Roman systems there 
remained scarcely a trace. There was much of the pomp and pageantry 
of war, floating pennons, glittering armor, prancing steeds, and nodding 
plumes, but of discipline, organization, cohesion, a plentiful lack. Take 
Crécy, for instance, where the flower of the French chivalry fought. 
They were accompanied by a division of Genoese cross-bowmen,—the 
skirmishers of that day,—who were sent forward to open the eugage- 
ment and draw the fire of the English archers. These luckless Ital- 
ians, who were undoubtedly bullied fearfully by these grand nobles, 
had got their bow-strings wet, which made their arrows fall short. 
The cross-bows always worked slowly, as, owing to their great stiffness, 
the cross-bowman had to put his foot in a stirrup on the head of the 
stock and draw the string with a winch, which he worked with both 
hands. In the mean time the thrifty English, taking their bows out of 
the cases where they had been protected from the rain, and drawing the 
cloth-yard arrows to the head, poured such a rapid and deadly shower 
that the Genoese began to give way. Seeing this, the Duke d’Alencon, 
who commanded the main body of the knights and nobles, called out, 
‘Hew me down these vagabonds that only encumber our path,” and 
the chivalry rushed tumultuously over the broken ranks of the Gen- 
oese, utterly regardless of formation, each striving to be among the 
foremost. The archers, notwithstanding the pointed stakes they carried 
to plant in the ground in front of them, really were weak against a 
well-ordered charge of steel-clad horsemen. But the disorder into 
which the French knights had been thrown in riding down their own 
archers enabled the English archers to pour their deadly fire into the 
struggling mass, where every wounded horse added to the inextricable 
confusion, until the Genoese were thoroughly avenged. Seeing the rout 
of the second, the rear division galloped off, and left to a few thousand 
archers and a handful of knights one of the proudest fields that Eng- 
land has won. 

This may be thought rather an extreme instance of the decadence 
of the warlike art, but it was not much better at Poictiers. Nay, in 
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one sense it was worse, for while the tactics of the knights in the 
latter case were not so disorderly they were even more stupid. At 
Crécy the Black Prince had ordered the handful of knights who sur- 
rounded him to dismount, where, kneeling and resting the butts of 
their lances upon the ground, they presented a cheval-de-frise immov- 
able and impregnable. The French, catching the idea and utterly 
ignoring the application, dismounted all their gendarmerie to force the 
difficult English position, thus giving up all the advantages of mo- 
mentum which had been attained at such an enormous sacrifice of mo- 
bility, and converting a formidable cavalry into a clumsy infantry. 
The result was even more disastrous than Crécy, for the French fought 
desperately, and although they retrieved their reputation, it was at the 
cost of a captured king, an annihilated army, and a ruined country, 
Again, at Morgarten and Sempach, where the flower of the Austrian 
chivalry were routed by the hardy mountaineers of Switzerland, the 
same arrogant confidence in themselves and contempt for the enemy 
were exhibited. And what is significant is the fact that these all 
occurred towards the close of the chivalric period, showing both that 
the tendency of the system was downward and that a new factor was 
entering into the problem. Before discussing the new element let us 
take one instance of feudal war under its most favorable circumstances. 
Undoubtedly the typical race of the chivalric age were the Normans. 
Descendants of the Northmen, they had, under the famous Rollo, or 
Rou, as the minstrels called him, fought their way into the Frankish 
territories until they were bought off by the gift of one of the fairest 
provinces of France. Retaining the fiery courage and the love of 
liberty inherent in the Northern races, they were rapidly refined and, 
purged of the gross vices, swinish gluttony, and drunkenness which 
have always characterized the inhabitants of countries where a severe 
climate makes the obtaining of food the chief problem of existence. 
Brave, proud, abstemious, intellectual, and cultivated, according to the 
standard of the times, the Norman was the aristocrat of the world, 
with the usual aristocratic vices, arrogance, cruelty, and contempt for 
the rights of others. 

This great race furnished the ablest man of the feudal age, William 
the Bastard, who formed an army, wonderful for the time, out of his 
turbulent barons and the adventurers who flocked to his standard when 
Lanfranc, counselor worthy of such a sovereign, induced the pope to 
declare a holy war against Harold. With this army he invaded Eng- 
land, attacked the Saxons, flushed with their great victory over the com- 
bined forces of Tostig, Harold’s recreant brother, and Harold Hardrada, 
one of the typical vikings, destroyed the Saxon army, seized the crown, 
and ruled England with a hand of iron, yet not unwisely in that iron 
age. Yet what a crude war it was! Two obvious courses were open 
to the Saxons, either try to prevent William’s landing or attack him 
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in the confusion of debarkation ; or, if too late for that, retire into the 
interior, laying waste the country before the invader, exhausting his 
heavily-armed soldiers, and starving his horses. They did neither. 
Not the faintest effort to resist or hinder his landing. Why, the Gauls, 
who inhabited Britain in the days of Cesar, did better than that. The 
Saxons considerately fell back far enough to give William plenty of 
room to dispose his army and exercise his horses, stiffened up by a sea 
voyage, and then did exactly what he wanted,—offered battle. And 
what a battle! William attacks footmen armed with axes and posted 
behind palisades with cavalry, and finds that the chain-armor is no 
protection against the ponderous blows of the axe, and that horses can- 
not climb a fence. Seeing that this is a useless waste of life, he adopts 
the primitive stratagem of pretending to fly. The Saxons fall into the 
trap with the same confiding and obliging disposition they had shown 
from the start, and one division abandoned the palisades which had 
served them in such stead, slinging their axes, as the chronicles tell 
us, around their necks. One is agreeably surprised to find that they 
did not leave their axes behind them. They are at once attacked on 
all sides, hemmed in, cut off from the intrenchments by the Norman 
horsemen. Throwing themselves into a wedge formation, their favorite 
order of battle, a gallant remnant cleave their way back to the intrench- 
ments. Another attack, another repulse. Then the same stratagem 
practiced on another side of the intrenchments with the same result. 
Another division decoyed, surrounded, cut off, until only the reserve and 
the body-guard of Harold were left. But at sight of this picked body 
of men, tall, strong, brave, in all the glory of Saxon manhood, posted 
behind palisades higher and stronger than any yet seen, and bound 
together by iron chains, with the royal banner of England waving 
over their heads in the lurid light of the setting sun, William paused 
aghast. But the small number of the defenders and the nearness of 
the prize urged him on. The Norman trumpet sounded, and from all 
parts of the field came spurring the chivalry of Normandy, the fiery 
cavaliers of France, the adventurers and robbers of Europe, drunk 
with fanaticism, and inflamed by the lust of conquest and the hope 
of plunder. No stratagem now, save that William ordered his archers 
to shoot in the air, so that their arrows might fall within the in- 
trenchments. Still the Saxon axe rained its fierce blows, but to every 
knight who fell another succeeded, crowds upon crowds, while. the 
Norman arrows fell in death-dealing showers. At length the palisades 
began to yield to the mere weight of numbers, and against every weak 
place came the rush of the snorting and maddened chargers. Step by 
step the English were forced back ; step by step the Normans passed 
on. Finally, the palisades, crushed, trampled, broken, gave way en- 
tirely, and the Norman flood surged in, overwhelming the few defenders 
who still fought around the standard. Magnificent it undoubtedly was, 
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the death-grapple of gladiators, but it was not war from which any 
principles could be deduced. Compare this with Cesar at Alesia, hem- 
ming a great Gallic army within its intrenchments by one line while 
holding at bay a relieving army with another, meeting every fresh com- 
plication with resources that seemed boundless, or with the oblique at- 
tack of Epaminondas at Leuctra, or with Hannibal waging successful 
war in an enemy’s country with practically no assistance from home for 
twenty years, and you can measure the depth of the decline. The 
truth is the art of war kept about abreast with civilization, thereby 
jastifying its claim to be an art, and to understand the seeming anomaly 
that in an age when war was the only occupation of mankind it should 
have been conducted so badly we must imbue ourselves with the spirit 
of the age sufficiently to feel its enormous inferiority, tried by an intel- 
lectual standard, to the Greece of Demosthenes or the Rome of Virgil. 
It is true it had some glimpses of truth unknown to antiquity, and con- 
tained the germs of a higher civilization, but art depends upon intel- 
lectual and not moral conditions, and Roland or Tristram ideals of 
honor and truth would have seemed ignorant boors alongside of the 
depraved Alvibiades. The ancients cultivated physical perfection with 
great care; but they regarded it, as they did arms, as part of the equip- 
ment of a soldier. When trained and armed, the soldier was ready to 
become part of an organization by which this physical prowess and 
these arms should be employed to the best advantage. This organiza- 
tion was the work of the brain, capable of extension and improvement, 
and decided battles far more than arms or courage. In the Middle 
Ages the soldier was even more assiduously trained, better armed, and 
protected by the most complete defensive armor imaginable, but he 
had no organization, and so there could be no improvement, for men 
are about as brave and active at one period as at another. 

So war revolved in the same dreary circle until the great intellec- 
tual awakening came. The first effect of the new impulse seemed 
unfavorable to war. As the arts of peace began to be again cultivated 
the military spirit declined. Numbers were withdrawn from the pro- 
fession of arms, and in Italy, the centre of civilization, the tyrants who 
ruled the petty states began to employ mercenaries, both from the diffi- 
culty of keeping their armies up on the feudal principle, and because 
they began to fear this new spirit that was abroad, and to distrust their 
people. These mercenaries were chiefly soldiers of foreign armies which 
had overrun Italy, and finding the land so fair had remained. As their 
numbers increased they became a formidable power. Walter de Mont- 
réal as the Normans called him, Fra Moriale as he is known in Italian 
history, a gentleman of Provence and knight of St. John, conceived 
the idea of raising a grand company, and so employing it in the endless 
wars between the petty states as to make himself the ruler of Italy. 

In his hands the Grand Company numbered near nine thousand men. 
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Curiously consorted they must have been. The Germans undoubtedly 
predominated, as they were the nearest neighbors of Italy, and were 
specially valued for their strength and stature as well as for their obsti- 
nate courage. Mingled with them were proud grave Normans and fiery 
volatile Frenchmen, while a small group from an island then regarded 
as distant and barbarous must have been gazed at with curiosity and 
respect. Great eaters of meat and consumers of wine were these stolid 
islanders, fair and fresh of face, slow of speech, but their fame as the 
conquerors of the French chivalry at Crécy had preceded them, and 
doubtless they were welcome in this warlike fraternity. There were the 
dark-haired sons of Sicily and Calabria, voluble and fierce, whose hands 
instinctively sought the ever-ready knife, while at the head of this 
formidable organization was the typical figure of that epoch. A lover 
of song and of minstrels, accomplished in all martial exercises, devout 
after a simple fashion, yet through all the gloss of this knightly nature 
as hard and griping as Totila. He had the qualities of soldier and 
statesman in a high degree, and although he introduced no improvement 
in tactics he kept his band in such discipline and in such constant em- 
ployment that their superiority to the ordinary feudal soldier was soon 
unquestioned. 

Having rendered himself necessary to Rienzi he was taken into 
the service of Rome, and having convinced the savage barons, chafing 
bitterly under a rule of law, that he alone could secure them impunity 
for their tyrannous misdeeds, was promised by them the position of 
podesta, or protector, if he would overthrow Rienzi. The latter opposed 
to the restless ambition of Montréal the profound dissimulation of the 
medieval Italian. His apparent confidence disarmed all suspicion. 
Just as the conspiracy was ripe Montréal was seized and beheaded. 
The Grand Company went to pieces, but the example was contagious, 
and for more than a century Italy was overrun by the Condottieri. 
The republics followed the example of the tyrants, finding that only 
mercenary could contend with mercenary, and Northman with North- 
man, and the chiefs of these bands sold them to the highest bidder. 
So that one day you would find a free company in the service of a 
Visconti or a Malatesta against the republic of Florence or Pisa, and 
the next that the republic had outbid the tyrant, in which case the latter 
had either to make peace or hire a fresh band of mercenaries. From 
these constant changes it followed that these organizations could not feel 
much attachment to any cause or much enmity towards any foe, for em- 
ployer and foe were liable at any moment to change places. Hence, in 
Italy, they fought with courage and skill but without enthusiasm, and 
were actually useful to the cause of civilization by leaving the bulk of 
the population free to follow peaceful callings. 

But while in rich and populous Italy they were not an unmixed 
evil, in unhappy France, torn by the most savage internal feuds, they 
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occupied permanently the theatre of operation like the guerrillas of our 
civil war, fighting sometimes most efficiently in the ranks of the armies, 
plundering and destroying more frequently for themselves. These 
companies, in which war was a regular trade, and whose market value 
was in proportion to their efficiency, reached the highest standard known 
to the feudal age in the matter of discipline, arms, equipment, horses, 
in fact, everything that pertained to the art of war as then understood. 
Many companies combined under Jacopo del Verona had in a pitched 
battle defeated the army of the German emperor, and it seemed as 
though it would be a mere question of time when some new Montréal 
would unite in a great army the various organizations and become in the 
fifteenth century what Bonaparte was in the nineteenth. But while the 
mercenaries were fighting the world was thinking. The mists of super- 
stition and ignorance were clearing away. Chaucer in England, Boc- 
caccio in Italy, had laid no gentle hand upon the church and stripped the 
cowl from many a greedy and profligate knave. The study of the 
fathers and the hair-splitting logic of the schoolmen began to give place 
to an examination of the masterpieces of antiquity. To the brutal 
ignorant barons of the days of Rienzi succeeded a race of tyrants, crafty, 
dark, terrible, who formulated the principles of state-craft and reduced 
government to a science, where policy was substituted for violence, 
poison and the dagger for the headsman’s axe. But these tyrants were 
munificent patrons of art and learning, and under their protection were 
produced many of the immortal works whose remains still compel the 
mournful admiration of every beholder. To men who thought and 
studied it was evident that the feudal machinery was falling to pieces, 
and that a new civilization was springing up. But who was to guard 
it? At that time its defenders were men who could be bound by no 
ties but those of interest, and who might, if they could, effect a com- 
bined action, overthrow all that had been done, and plunge the world 
back into the barbarism from which it was emerging. The warlike 
spirit had so decayed in the centres of civilization that it would be 
impossible to resuscitate the feudal system, which required that war 
should be the occupation of mankind, and that training for it should 
begin in childhood. The situation was practically this. The feudal 
militia were useless, the mercenaries expensive and dangerous. Out of 
the exigencies of the situation experience and reflection found the solu- 
tion. They remembered what the dismounted knights of the Black 
Prince had done at Crécy, and as they could not hope to create a gen- 
darmerie that could cope with the mercenary chivalry, they were driven 
to a recognition of the fundamental problem of military science, viz. : 
to make infantry impregnable to cavalry. or infantry, from its powers 
of endurance, capability of fighting on any ground, and its independence 
of the casualties that cripple other arms, must always constitute the 
body of a properly constructed army. The desired result can be effected 
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in two ways: first, by presenting a line of pikes too strong to be broken; 
second, by striking down so many of the horses in the act of charging that 
the ensemble is destroyed and the thunderbolt becomes harmless frag- 
ments. Both methods had been illustrated, the first by the Phalanx, the 
second by the English archers. It only remained to apply the lesson, and 
that was soon done. All that was necessary was to find the material to 
put the theory in practice. The free, brave, hardy Swiss furnished it. 
They revived the phalanx, and at the battle of Morat astonished Eu- 
rope by almost annihilating the chivalry of Burgundy, headed by their 
fiery duke. The reign of cavalry was over, and the principle once 
established that infantry could resist it, it was speedily relegated to its 
proper place. The defeat of the Swiss at Marignano somewhat shook 
their prestige but did not harm that of infantry, and the Spanish infan- 
try became almost invincible. Gunpowder brought its enormous power 
to their assistance and made the restoration of cavalry impossible. The 
arquebuse became a formidable adjunct to the pike, and here we may 
properly leave the subject, for in the arquebusier firing his piece and 
taking refuge behind the pikeman until he could reload we have all 
the essentials of modern war. It only remained to combine the two 
arms, The bayonet was the answer satisfactory through the long wars 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, till now we think, perhaps, 
we can simplify still more and lay the bayonet away alongside of its 


sturdy progenitor, the pike. All honor to the brave old weapon that 
carried the civilization of Greece upon its point and emancipated the 
world from a system incompatible with civilization. In the restoration 
of infantry to its normal position scientific war may be said to have 
been born again. 


Epwarp FIELD, 
Captain Fourth Artillery. 
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1838-39. 





“THE ‘Sirius’ is a beautiful model, seven hundred tons, three hun- 
dred and twenty horse-power, schooner-rigged. Notwithstanding she had 
very rough weather, she came over with perfect safety. Passengers are 
delighted with her performance. Her boilers were supplied the whole 
way with fresh water by a distilling apparatus which converted the salt 
into fresh water. The distilling worms (small copper tubes) measure, 
as is reported to us, near four miles ! 

“The following is the journal of her voyage: 

“4th April.—Started ; light breezes from N.E. Draft of water, 15 
feet 2 inches. 

“ 5th.— Heavy at N.E. to N.N.E., windy; fresh gale, much head- 
sea, slight rain. Exchanged numbers with the bark ‘ Dale,’ of Liver- 
pool. Weighted one ton of coal, which lasted 1 h. 30 m.; pressure on 
the boilers, 53.4 pounds. 

“6th.—_Stormy, W.N.W. breezes, with squalls and heavy head-sea. 
Passed two brigs, one standing east, and the other north. 

“7th.—Same, strong gales, and squally, with rain,—vessel laboring 
heavy. Passed two large ships standing to the eastward, under double- 
reefed topsails. "Very squally. Passed a barque. Heavy sea, with 
long swell; took in water on deck. 

“8th.—Same, with hazy weather. Stopped engine, owing to one 
of the braces working loose—started the engine in an hour after— 
heavy rains. 

“ 9th.— Wind still W.N.W., and a heavy head-sea—clear. Passed 
a brig standing east. Set a single-reefed foresail, and double-reefed 
mainsail. 

“10th.—Spoke ship ‘Star,’ of New York, longitude 24 W.—fresh 
gales and squally—shipped a great deal of water. 
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“11th—Winds E.N.E.—passed a ship standing to the south— 
light breezes. 

“12th.—Light winds, easterly—stopped engine to pack the stuffing- 
boxes—light winds and fair. 

“13th.—S.E., light breezes. Spoke the ‘Roger Sherman,’ of Bath, 
36 days from New Orleans, bound to Havre—hoisted colors to a Fal- 
mouth packet—three sail in sight—reduced the weight to 33.4 lbs. on 
boilers. 

“14th.—S.W. light breezes—passed a ship standing to the west- 
ward—observed a change in the color of the water. 

“15th.—Heavy W.N.W. gale; dark and foggy. 

“16th.—N.W. to W. gales; heavy head-sea and snow—vessel 
laboring—stopped engine three-quarters of an hour to fasten screws. 

“17th.—-N.W. by W. winds; squally, with hail and snow. 

“18th.—S.W. winds and squalls. 

“19th.—Same. 

“ 20th.—W. by N., heavy sea and hard rain—stopped engine, and 
was boarded by Her Majesty’s ship Coromandel, from Bermuda, bound 
to Halifax, with Eleventh Regiment. 

“ 21st.—Ditto—exchanged signals with an Austrian brig. 

“ 22d.— Made light for the pilot off the Highlands. Not getting 
a pilot, the ‘ Sirius’ ran in, and then touched off the Hook—receiving, 
however, no damage.” 

The following letter from Her Majesty’s Consul, addressed to the 
commander of the “Sirius,” historically records the event of her 


arrival : 
‘‘HeR Masesty’s ConsuULATE, 


‘“‘Nzew York, April 23, 1838. 
“‘Srr,—I have the honor and happiness to congratulate you on the 
arrival of your steamship across the Atlantic, at a season when strong 
gales so generally prevail, thereby having proved that British skill 
has accomplished a most important enterprise, which will produce a 
revolution in commercial and social intercourse, of which we are in- 
capable of forming any just conceptions. Permit me, sir, to add that 
I have, in common with my fellow-subjects of Her Majesty in this 
city, a further cause of rejoicing, that the honor of accomplishing the 
enterprise has been achieved by a son of the British navy, and that it 
was completed on St. George’s day. 
“T have the honor to be, sir, 
“Your humble servant, 
“JaMEs BUCHANAN. 
“RicHARD Roberts, Esq., R.N., 


“Commander of the Steamship ‘Sirius.’ ” 


“Log oF THE ‘GREAT WESTERN.’—We published yesterday an 
abstract from the log-book of the ‘Sirius,’ showing her daily progress, 
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and the sort of weather she had to encounter, and we now give an 
extract from the log-book of the ‘Great Western’ : 


LATITUDE, LONGITUDE. 


BEMARKS ON WEATHER. 


Strong gale. 
Moderate. 
° ° .W. | Moderate. 
17.10 ° . | Moderate and hazy, 
rough at night. 

22.05.10; E. by 8.E.toS.E. | Moderate and cloudy. 
28.27 ES.E. Light winds. 
34.09 8.W. and 8.8.W. At 10P.M., squally, with 
small rain. 
39.38.30} 8.E.to8.W. by 8. | Strong and squally, ves- 
sel lurched deeply but 


easy. 
45.31 Variable. Squally. 
49,21 S8.W. to W.N.W. | Strong gales and heavy 


sea. 
52.30 |W.N.W. to W. by N.| Moderate. 
56.49.45 8.W. Strong winds and heavy 


sea, 
No. ob. S.W. W.N.W. Strong winds and heavy 
sea, ship very easy. 
64.24.13 N.N.W. Light winds and cloudy. 
69.03.30 | N.N.W. to W.N.W. | Strong winds and frosty. 
N.N.W. and N. Fine weather; at 10 re- 
ceived a pilot. 
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To harbor, 50; 3223 miles steaming. 
\_ 


A passenger on the “Great Western,” on this her first transatlantic 


voyage, in a communication to Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, says,— 

“A number of daring passengers—for daring they were thought in 
that day—took berths for the voyage in the ‘Great Western’; and on 
8th April, 1838, at noon, the gallant ship steamed away from her an- 
chorage at the mouth of the river Avon, and majestically descended the 
Severn, bound for New York. One of her passengers says, when they 
were fairly under way, ‘Whatever misgivings might previously have 
assailed us in the contemplation of our voyage, I believe that at this 
moment there was not a faltering heart among us. Such stability, such 
power, such provision against every probable or barely possible contin- 
gency, and such order presented itself everywhere on board, as was 
sufficient to allay all fear.’ 

“Suffice it that the ‘Great Western’ entered the harbor of New 
York at full speed on the afternoon of 23d April, having performed 
the passage in the then unprecedentedly short period of fifteen days, in 
which only four hundred and fifty-two tons of the six hundred tons of 
coal on board had been consumed. The fort on Bedloe’s Island saluted 
the steamer with twenty-six guns, answering to the number of States of 
the Union at that time. 

“‘Tt had been agreed among us,’ says our passenger, ‘some days 
previously, that before we left the ship one of the tables should be 
christened Victoria, the other the President. Wine and fruit had been 
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set upon them for this purpose: we were standing round the former of 
them ; the health of Britain’s Queen had been proposed; the toast was 
drunk; and amidst the cheers that followed, the arm was just raised to 
consummate the naming, when the fort opened its fire. The fire was 
electric. Our colors were lowered in acknowledgment of the compli- 
ment, and the burst which accompanied it from our decks—drinking 
the President and the country, and breaking wine again—was more 
loud and joyous than if at that moment we had unitedly overcome a 
common enemy. Proceeding still, the city became more distinct,— 
trees, streets, the people,—the announcement of the arrival of the ship 
by telegraph had brought thousands to every point of view upon the 
water-side ; boats, too, in shoals, were out to welcome her, and every 
object seemed a superadded impulse to our feelings. The first to which 
our attention was now given was the ‘Sirius,’ lying at anchor in the 
North River, gay with flowing streamers, and literally crammed with 
spectators,—her decks, her paddle-boxes, her rigging, mast-head high ! 
We passed round her, receiving and giving three hearty cheers, then 
turned towards the Battery. Here myriads seemed collected,—boats 
had gathered around us in countless confusion, flags flying, guns were 
firing, and cheering again,—the shore, the boats, on all hands around, 
loudly and gloriously, seemed as though they would never have done. 
It was an exciting moment,—a moment which, in the tame events of 
life, finds few parallels: it seemed the outpouring congratulations of a 
whole people, when swelling hearts were open to receive and to return 
them. It was a moment of achievement! We had been sharers in the 
chances of a noble effort, and each one of us felt the pride of participa- 
tion in the success of it, and this was the crowning instant. Experi- 
ment then ceased ; certainty was attained ; our voyage was accomplished.’ 
In explanation of the allusion in the above to the ‘Sirius,’ we may 
here state that this steamship, which had sailed from Cork before the 
‘Great Western’ left Bristol, had arrived a day or two before the latter 
vessel; but the ‘Sirius’ only partially used her engines, not having 
stowage for sufficient fuel to keep them constantly plying.” 
1839.—The Charleston (S.C.) Mercury says, August, 1839, 
“Major John Lind, of Charleston, 8. C., an officer of the United 
States Engineers, is justly entitled to the credit of the application of 
the screw in the place of the paddle-wheel to steamboats. More than 
five years since he explained the principle, and experimented success- 
fully with a small model boat on the canal near Washington City.” 
1839.—The New Jersey Journal, August, 1839, says, “ Mr. Samuel 
Dow, of Elizabethtown, upwards of twenty years since, made two small 
boats from twenty to twenty-five inches in length, one with a screw, 
and the other with paddle-wheels, in order to show the superiority of 
the screw. Each had a mast and acord, the standing part of the latter 
fast and wound round the shaft or axle, and over a sheave in the mast- 
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head, with equal weight attached. At the first going off, the wheel 
would go ahead, but before the race was half run, the screw would 
overhaul and shoot ahead. 

“Mr. Dow built a boat twenty-five feet in length, with a screw on 
each side, to ship and unship as might be advantageous. It was worked 
by four men with a crank and cog-wheels.” 

The Norfolk Herald, October 7, 1839, says Mr. Benjamin Harris, 
of that borough, had conceived a plan by which sail-vessels of every 
description might be propelled with the aid of steam, by paddles oper- 
ating vertically in the bottom of the vessel above the keel, connected 
with the machinery above by a perpendicular shaft working in a metal 
cylinder, constructed to exclude the water. In the larger class of ships, 
the boilers, engines, and all the machinery could be stowed away below 
the water-line. 

Mr. Harris tested his idea on a skiff fourteen feet long and three 
wide, which, propelled by the hand, by a crank turning a paddle-wheel 
two and a half feet in diameter, made the rate of five miles an hour. 

Many ingenious plans were proposed up to 1839, when the utility 
of the screw propeller was fully demonstrated, and a number of screw 
boats were placed on the lines of inland navigation connecting Lake 
Ontario with the St. Lawrence. 

The following table exhibits the size and power of the earliest and 
largest transatlantic steamships : 


Names oF VESSELS. 





DIMENSIONS AND PowER. e Acadia.* 
reat Britannia. 

Western. Liverpool. Caledonia. 

Columbia. 


Length from figure-head to taffrail.....| 27 
Length of upper deck or between the 
ndiculars 


Length of stroke 7 ehaads 7 
Power of engines. 500 H. P. 600 H. P. . FP. Ps 425 H, P. 
TORDAGC..000000e se ccccceessecoscoecescocees ccoces 2016 2366 1150 

















ad 





* These were the first four steamships of the “‘ North American Royal Mail Line,” better known as the 
Cunard Line. The vessels named were respectively of 1154, 1135, 1138, and 1175 tons, and probably varied 
slightly from the dimensions given in the table. 

Timbs, in his Year-book for 1840, says the “ British Queen” and “President” were the two largest ships 
in the world, 

The keel of the “Great Britain,” built at Bristol from designs and 
on calculations made by Mr. Brunel, was laid down in July, 1839, and 
launched on the 19th of July, 1843, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
the Prince Consort, honoring the event with his presence. She was of 
large dimensions for the time, having an extreme total length of 322 
feet, 51 feet width of beam, 32 feet 6 inches depth of hold, and 3448 
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tons burthen by the old measurement. The “Great Britain” was among 
the first ocean-going steamships built of iron, and also among the first 
of that now numerous class navigated by a screw propeller. Origi- 
nally she had six masts, which were afterwards reduced to three. The 
screw was worked by engines of 1000 horse-power, but were changed to 
engines of 500 horse-power nominal. She was intended to be employed 
between Bristol and New York as the companion ship of the “ Great 
Western.” Besides being very strongly framed, she was divided into 
six water-tight compartments, which proved their utility when on her 
voyage from Liverpool to New York, with one hundred and eighty-five 
passengers on board, she was stranded on the 22d of September, 1846, 
in Dundrum Bay, on the Irish coast, where she lay till the 25th of 
August, 1847, exposed to all the storms which swept that rugged and 
tempestuous coast. When floated off, she was found to have sustained 
little or no damage. During the Crimean war she was employed by 
the British government as a transport, and afterwards run to Australia 
as a passenger-ship, with machinery and equipments modified to suit 
the service. She was still on that route in 1876. 

It is said the “Great Britain” was originally intended for a paddle 
steamer, but, the company having been unable to induce any forge-master 
to undertake the forgings required for the paddle-shafts, necessity com- 
pelled the adoption of the screw propeller. After her launch she was 
imprisoned several months in Cumberland dock, Bristol, owing to the 
locks being narrower than the ship, which necessitated their being 
widened. She was released from her long and ludicrous durance 
December 12, 1844, and early in 1845 steamed round to London. 
Her propeller was fifteen and a half feet in diameter. 

The “Great Western” ran regularly between Bristol and New York 
till the end of 1846. In 1847 she was sold to the West India Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, and was considered one of their best 
vessels. She was broken up in 1857, at Vauxhall, being unable longer 
to compete profitably with the new class of steamers. 

The “ President” was launched December 7, 1839, with great éclat, 
and sailed on her first trip to New York August 1, 1840; but her 
career at sea was very brief, and may be summed up in a few words. 
When due from New York in April, 1841, she failed to make her ap- 
pearance: tremendous weather having been experienced in the Atlantic, 
with unusual quantities of ice in very low latitudes, the greatest anxiety 
was felt for her safety. The “President” was never again heard of, nor 
was any trace of her wreck ever discovered. Her figure-head was a 
bust of Washington after Canova.” 


5 On: the 28d of April, 1841, in lat. 41, long. 70, a Portuguese brig saw a 
large steamship under sail going about four miles an hour. No smoke issued from 
the funnels (the ‘‘ President’’ had two), and the paddle-wheels were not in motion. 
The captain of the brig saw the steamer on the following day, and even approached 
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The “ Liverpool” was built in the city for which she was named, and 
was dispatched to New York, October 20, 1838, by Sir John Tobin, 
a well-known merchant; put back to Cork October 26. She again 
proceeded November 6, and made the passage in sixteen and a half 
days, arriving at New York November 23. At first she was of 1150, 
but her tonnage was subsequently increased to 1543, and she obtained 
the name of the “Great Liverpool.” She made in all six voyages 
to and from New York, when she was transferred to the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, and in 1846 was totally wrecked off Cape 
Finisterre. , . 

The “ British Queen” sailed from Portsmouth, England, on her first 
trip, July 13, 1839, with a full complement of passengers, a crew of 
one hundred men, eight hundred tons of goods, and six hundred tons 
of coal. She cost three hundred thousand dollars, and when leaving 
the harbor was said to have afloat in her property to the value of 
seven and a half millions of dollars. She was sold to the Belgian gov- 
ernment in 1841. 

The “ British Queen,” from Bristol, foundered September 1, 1843, 
with many passengers, nearly all of whom were saved. Was this the 
same vessel ? 

The “ Columbia,” of the Cunard line from Liverpool to New York, 
was wrecked on the rocks off Seal Island July 2, 1843. No lives lost. 

In 1840, Lieutenant Wall, R.N., communicated some interesting 
papers to the United Service Journal “On the Construction, Propor- 
tions, and Power best adapted to Sea-going Steam Vessels,” in which 
he presented arguments in favor of building and supplying large steam- 
ers with three instead of two engines, and set forth the advantages which 
would counterbalance the increased expense, weight, and friction of a 
third cylinder. 

The same year M. Scott Russell arrived at this “ very remarkable 
result :” “That in a voyage by a steam vessel in the open sea, exposed 
of course to adverse winds, there is a certain high velocity and high 
portion of power which may be accomplished with less expenditure of 
fuel and of room than at a lower speed with less power.” 

The Secretary of the United States Navy, in 1840, in his official 
report, stated that England, in 1836, had 600 steamers at home and 
abroad, and in 1840 the number of steamers in the United States was 
800, of which 600 belonged to the Western waters, where in 1834 
there were about 254. About 140 belonged to the State of New York. 
In tonnage, in 1840, the United States had 155,000 tons of steam 
shipping, and Great Britain 68,000. 


within three or four miles of her while pursuing his homeward route. She did not 
hail the brig, nor did she appear to be at all in a disabled state. A British man-of- 
war and two Portuguese vessels were sent to cruise in search of the ‘‘ President,” 
but without success, 
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The Society of Arts this year awarded Mr. Jennings a silver medal 
for his invention of night signals for steamers in 1839. A small iron 
steamer was built in England, appropriately named “The Anthracite,” 
especially adapted to burning that kind of coal.” 

July 10, 1840, the “Cyclops” steam frigate, at that date the 
largest and most powerful steam man-of-war in the world, was launched 
at the Pembroke Dock-yard. Her dimensions were: length, 225 feet ; 
beam between paddles, 38 feet ; depth of hold, 38 feet; tonnage, 1300. 
She was 200 tons larger than the “Gorgon,” launched from the same 
slip two years before. She had a complete gun-deck as well as upper 
or quarter deck, and on her main deck mounted eighteen long 36- 
pounders, and on the upper deck four 48-pounders and two 96-pounders, 
“tremendous guns on swivels, carrying a ball ten inches in diameter, 
and sweeping around the horizon 240 degrees.” 

She was commanded by a post-captain,—she and the “Gorgon” 
being the only steamers in the Royal Navy at that date taking post 
rank. Her crew consisted of 210 men, 20 engineers and stokers, and 
a lieutenant’s party of marines, who had charge of the guns. All the 
guns were upon sliding fixed pivots. She was schooner-rigged, and, 
with six months’ stores and twenty days’ fuel, drew only fifteen feet 
of water. Her orlop-deck could store 800 troops and their officers 
with comfort. She was built in six months, on plans of Sir William 
Symonds, and had engines of 320 horse-power. 

The steamer “ Nicholai,” of eight hundred tons, was built at Dept- 
ford, in 1839, to run between Lubeck and St. Petersburg, and the 
Messrs. Laird & Woodside, of Liverpool, shipped in sections the 
hulls of three iron steamboats to be set up in Montevideo. 

January 29, 1839.—The “R. T. Stockton” (screw) towed the 
American packet-ship “ Toronto,” 650 tons, and drawing 16} feet 
water, from Blackwall to the lower points of Woolwich, 3} miles, in 
40 minutes, against a flood-tide running 2 to 24 miles an hour. 

“The fact of this body having been moved at the rate of upwards 
of six miles an hour, by a propeller measuring only 6 feet 4 inches in 
diameter and occupying less than 3 feet in length, is one which, scien- 
tifically considered, as well as in a practical and commercial point of 
view, is of immense importance.”™ 

The “ Nemesis,” commanded by Captain W. H. Hall, which sailed 
from Portsmouth March 28, 1840, was the first iron steamer that ever 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope. She arrived at Table Bay July 1, 
left on the 11th, but, meeting with severe gales, put into English River, 
Delagoa Bay, to refit, which occupied three weeks, when she resumed 
her voyage up the Mozambique Channel to India and China, where 
she performed gallant service. She was 168 feet long, 29 feet beam, 


52 Mechanics’ Magazine. 
58 Timbs, in the Year-Book of Facts for 1840. 
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and 650 tons burthen. She was fitted with five water-tight compart- 
ments. 

The “ Archimedes,” an iron screw steamer, in 1840 made an exper- 
imental trip around the island of Great Britain, or 1722 miles, in 210 
hours, being on an average about 8} miles an hour. 

The first application of Hall’s reefing paddle-wheels was to the iron 
steamer “ Lee,” in 1840. 

Earzty Compounp ENGINES, 1829-1837.—A comparatively little 
known work, by C. A. Tremtsuk, published at Bordeaux in 1842, con- 
tains some interesting particulars of the steamers plying at that time 
on the Gironde and the Garonne. One of these vessels, the “ Union,” 
launched in June, 1829, had a compound engine constructed by Hal- 
lette, of Arras. This engine had two inclined cylinders, the connecting- 
rods taking hold of the same crank-pin. The cylinders had diameters 
of 15 and 15.8 inches respectively, and the stroke in each instance was 
26 inches. The engine was run at thirty revolutions a minute under a 
pressure of sixty-six pounds of steam. Another example of an early 
compound engine was that which in 1842 was in use in the steamer “ Le 
Corsaire Noir.” It was built in 1837 by Fol, Sr., of Bordeaux, and 
had three oscillating cylinders, two of them being each 10.78 inches in 
diameter, with 39.4 inches stroke, and the third having a diameter of 
21.27 inches, with a stroke of 32 inches. The three cylinders acted on 
three different cranks. The two smaller cylinders received the steam 


from the boiler at a pressure of seventy-four pounds, and discharged it 
into an intermediate receiver, from which it passed to the large cylinder 
and then to the condenser. 

1839.—The steamer “ Argyle” sailed from Liverpool, April 6, 
1839, for New Orleans via Cadiz and Madeira; and the “Chili” 
sailed from Falmouth, and the “ Peru” from London, July 2, 1839, 
for Valparaiso and Callao via Rio Janeiro. 


(To be continued.) 
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TEMPELHOFER INSPECTION. 


THE annual inspection of the Guard Corps of the German army by 
its imperial commander takes place during the months of May and 
June. The spring parade is the great event of this military “season,” 
and nowhere else can there be witnessed a more brilliant pageant. It 
is true, as respects the concentration of larger bodies of troops in one 
place, as at Paris, St. Petersburg, and at the Berlin review, this yearly 
inspection is surpassed, but in thoroughness of preparation, in precision 
of movements, and discipline of the troops it is not excelled, and, in 
fact, nowhere else is the perfection attained that is here displayed. It 
is not, therefore, a mere ceremony, but represents something deeper, and 
rests upon the traditions of ancient times. At this ceremony are present 
not only the royal household, diplomatic corps, and aristocracy, but 
also many foreign officers, and thousands of critical observers. It is 
an interesting sign of the times, of the dawning of intercourse among 
the nations of the earth, that Turks, Chinese, Japanese, are no longer 
novelties at our military field exercises. These representatives of far 
distant countries and ancient culture have found their way into Eurc- 
pean civilization, and, as a result, perfectly comprehend what takes place 
on these occasions. It produces a strange sensation to see and hear an 
imperial Chinese major and military attaché, decked in the gorgeous 
cavalry uniform of his nation, riding by the side of exercising guards, 
expressing himself with tactical precision upon the results of the winter 
instruction and discipline of the troops, criticising the arms, move- 
ments, and bearing of the different regiments. 

The Tempelhofer Plain is one of the largest and best-planned drill- 
grounds in the world. It includes the district between Berlin and the 
town of Tempelhof on the south, a distance of about a mile and a 
half; on the east and west, between the villages of Rexdorf and Schon- 
berg, once thriving hamlets, now transformed into beautiful villas, the 
greatest distance in this direction being about two miles. The whole 
of the Berlin garrison can manceuvre with ease on this field. It is an 
historic and time-honored rendezvous, full of proud recollections for the 
Prussian soldier. On this ground Frederick the Great held his famous 
reviews, to which he invited the flower of the armies of Europe as 


1 Translated from the German by Lieutenant J. J. O’Connell, First Infantry. 
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spectators. At that time the inspection partook more of the nature of 
our autumn manceuvres, because the distinction between drill and field 
manceuvres was not so sharply drawn as it is now. Yet battles like 
Rosbach and Leuthen necessitate many and complicated movements 
under fire, which must be executed according to exact tactics. Formerly 
tacticians sought level ground, now we take the country as we find it, 
drilling in different places, suiting the movements to the locality. The 
great king saw, with regret, that the winter work ceased with the inspec- 
tion, and that the troops were allowed too long a vacation after it. 
Many a commander went into a review with more foreboding and 
anxiety than into a battle. The far-seeing eye of the king reached the 
smallest fault, his discipline was rigid, his severity unrelenting. Manya 
brilliantly begun career came to a hasty conclusion on the drill-ground, 
and the best generals, as Seydletz and Zieten, incurred their patron’s 
displeasure by the commission of a mere tactical blunder. He rewarded 
proficiency in manceuvring as he would gallantry in battle, by pro- 
motion to higher grades and the bestowal of orders of merit. 

At this inspection we can hardly expect to see the simple forms of 
instruction that are the basis of the discipline, precision, and obedience 
at the word of command, but the military appearance, bearing, and 
professional skill of every individual man is inspected. Strangers may 
be astonished to witness here Prussian infantry, who have so often 
decided battles, execute movements which at first sight by no means 
indicate their intrinsic worth, and which under fire would be quite 
impracticable. Here may be seen battalions in squares as in the time 
of Napoleon the First, retiring in quick time before advancing cavalry, 
then deployed into line and advancing to the attack to the sound of 
music, as though we had gone back a hundred years. Musketry, which 
decides battles nowadays, finds but very limited employment at this 
inspection. To judge of our army by these exercises it might be inferred 
that we have not kept up with the times in military matters, but he who 
knows the labor, care, and intelligence it requires to produce the evi- 
dent proficiency can estimate the value of the winter instruction. The 
rank and file at this inspection consist of the recruits of last autumn, 
men called into position after only a few months of military schooling. 
Only the most devoted zeal could have achieved the point to which they 
have attained, and the object of the inspection is that Frederick Wil- 
liam may recognize that that zeal has been exercised in every department, 
and that it is plainly observable. Whatever may have been lacking at 
first in this respect is not evident at the decisive moment. The knowl- 
edge of duty well performed and the sense of conscious ability impart 
to every soldier an expression that bespeaks confidence and modest 
pride. Whoever observes these troops with a practiced eye will see at 
a glance the spirit by whieh they are animated, and to what a severe 
test they could be subjected. Here, also, lies the significance of the step 
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in the time-honored old Prussian “ Parade March.” Every man in the 
ranks knows that judgment will be passed on his company at the end 
of the review, that his officers and drill-master will be criticised by 
their superiors and comrades, His esprit de corps, his love for his 
officers, which is natural to him, or which has been earned by their 
assiduous devotion to his interests, are thus prominently brought to the 
front. The winter instruction is expected to give to each man a perfect 
command of himself, his weapons, or his horse, and makes him a reliable 
member of his company or troop, so that he is competent to move accu- 
rately with the whole body and the troop as a single man. The perfec- 
tion of all this, in its practical application in the field, is not to be 
expected, but the foundation of it is, which certainly is indispensable. 
There cannot be an efficient army without the thorough drilling of the 
individual recruit and officer. With the termination of this “season” 
begins the field service and musketry instruction, which constitute the 
real school of war, and when to these are added the great autumn exer- 
cises, and consequent manceuvres, the school attains its perfection. 
Hundreds of officers, superbly mounted and wearing showy uniforms, 
flock to the Tempelhofer Plain during these months. They may be 
taken as a fair representation of the entire army. 

The extensive field appears to be changed into a vast saloon, where 
people move in the saddle instead of on foot. The band-leaders of 
the army, if not stationed at posts too remote, or prevented by other 
duties, make of this occasion a yearly rendezvous. Many of the re- 
nowned heroes of the last war are present. But the central group of 
the whole display, and to which all gravitate, is his imperial majesty 
and his immediate staff. Despite his eighty-three years he retains a 
firm seat in the saddle, and gallops down the long line on his magnifi- 
cent charger “Gladiator.” In the parade all the troops are divided 
into two long lines, one in rear of the other, called divisions. Each 
line has its own commander, a general of division. It is formed by 
successive movements in a straight line, according to the successful 
lineal tactics of the last century, except that the artillery and cavalry, 
which then formed on the wings, and on particular points of the front 
line, now exclusively form the rear line, or second division. The train 
is also posted on this line. The right of the first division is occupied 
by the commanding general and staff. On the right of him, and sep- 
arated only by a small space, are the visiting officers. The front rank 
consists of generals, foreign officers, and military attachés or guests, 
This group presents a variegated’ picture of the different European 
uniforms. Next to these come the carriages and various vehicles, kept 
together by the police like a well-regulated squadron. Far off, in almost 
indistinguishable lines, stand other spectators, who are not fortunate 
enough to have procured carriages. A company of infantry and a 
troop of cavalry convey the colors and standards of the different regi- 
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ments from the imperial palace under the linden,—a time-honored cere- 
mony, which the emperor always awaits, standing at his window. The 
regiments reqgive their colors while the bands play the “ Presentation 
March.” Immediately after this appear the horses of the imperial 
household, court equipages, and the princes of the blood. At the pre- 
scribed moment the emperor, with his accustomed punctuality, appears 
mounted, The troops present arms, the colors are lowered, bands play- 
ing and drums beating. The emperor, accompanied by his staff, for- 
eign guests, and court equipages, rides in front of the generals, He 
salutes his battalions with a dignified “Guten Morgen, Grenadiere,” 
to which is responded in clear, distinct tones, “Guten Morgen, Ma- 
jestat.” After riding along the lines the march in review is in order, 
in which all the troops present participate. Now the carriages vie with 
one another to secure the best places for observation, and, notwithstend- 
ing all their efforts, many stretch far away beyond the line of march, 
The court and the diplomatic ladies are to be seen at the upper end of 
the line. Among the latter this year was a new member, Lady Li-Fu- 
Yen, in a gorgeous red national costume. The troops march in review 
twice; the first time the infantry, preceded by the Lichterfield Cadet 
Corps, move by in column of companies, the cavalry in half squadrons, 
the artillery in batteries, and the train in procession; the second time 
the infantry, closed en masse, pass by in columns of regiments ; cavalry, 
artillery, and train hasten by ata trot. The review lasts two hours. 
The spectators must by no means imagine that the spring inspection is 
nothing more or less for the troops than a military pageant, and the 
parade nothing more than an ordinary one. The fatigue undergone by 
the men during these exercises is often very considerable. Most of the 
battalions are obliged to make long marches through the town in order 
to arrive at the place of rendezvous, The inspection demands time 
and no little endurance, and although the exercising of the different 
regiments does not continue for a long time, yet it becomes doubly try- 
ing on account of the suspense and unremitting attention, Only under 
such circumstances, and not when duty is rendered lighter, can a cor- 
rect estimate be formed of the troops. The emperor presents a cheer- 
ing example and leads the way ; his devotion to duty is unwearied. He 
never leaves the ground until the exercises are at an end. Even this 
year there have been days when he has been in the saddle three and four 
hours consecutively, never flagging in his attention to the minutest de- 
tails, personally inspecting everything in the most searching manner. 
He requires the young officers, whom he has not yet seen, to be pre- 
sented to him regularly after each inspection. It is this distinguished 
example of indefatigable devotion to duty that has raised the emperor 
to such an eminence in the estimation of his army. It is the most pre- 
cious legacy he could bequeath to his beloved Deutschen Faterlande. 
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THE BATTLE OF MOBILE BAY. 


THE June number of Scribner’s Magazine contained an article under 
the caption of “An August Morning with Farragut,” which is so 
replete with misstatements that I feel it incumbent upon me, as the 
senior living actor on the Confederate side in the stirring scenes of that 
morning, to ask the publication in your valued periodical of such cor- 
rections as my personal knowledge of the facts relating to them will 
enable me to make. I shall endeavor to be as brief as may be con- 
sistent with a clear understanding of these facts, in view of the very 
partial and prejudiced account of them rendered by the army signal 
officer, who with unparalleled presumption undertakes to criticise the 
movements of men-of-war engaged in a deadly struggle, and com- 
manded by men who were competent for such commands before he was 
born. 

Commander Foxhall A. Parker, of the United States navy, who 
was distinguished by his high professional attainments, published a full, 
accurate, gnd impartial description of the “ Battle of Mobile Bay,” in a 
neat volume with that title, about two years ago; and I had vainly 
hoped that the subject was thereby exhausted, as it has long since ceased 
to possess any special interest with me, not only because my time and 
attention have been engrossed by far different pursuits, but because I 
felt on that day, and have felt ever since, that the famous ram “Ten- 
nessee,” although under command of one of the most accomplished 
naval officers that ever lived, namely, “ Admiral Franklin Buchanan,” 
failed to achieve the results of which she was capable, and which were 
so justly expected of her by the government of the Confederate States. 
This failure was due in a great measure to a defect in her construction, 
which was fully appreciated by the admiral, but which could not be 
remedied after the vessel had been taken down to her anchorage near 
Fort Morgan, as it consisted of the exposure of her steering apparatus 
on the upper side of the after-deck,—or fan-tail, technically speaking, 
—whereas it ought to have passed under the deck, and would thus 
have been thoroughly protected. 

That the efficiency of the vessel was seriously impaired by this 
defect was abundantly proven by the fact that she was compelled by 
the total destruction of her steering-gear to remain as a target for the 
guns of the fleet, without the ability to bring one of her guns to bear 
-on the enemy, for more than twenty minutes before her surrender. 
The result of the engagement would certainly have been changed in 
some degree if the vessel could have been kept under control of her 
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rudder, as upon that alone depended the direction of her battery. But 
her ultimate.destruction or capture by the tremendous power to which 
she had offered battle was a foregone conclusion. 

But, as it is my purpose only to correct the mistakes in Lieutenant 
Kinney’s article, I will refrain from any further allusion to the causes 
of the “ Tennessee’s” failure to inflict greater damage upon her captors, 
and confine myself to the original object of this communication. I 
may be permitted to add, however, that the little squadron of four 
vessels, manned by about four hundred and seventy officers and men, 
managed, in the brief period of their engagement, to place quite their 
own number hors de combat on board the eighteen vessels of the enemy. 
This is shown by official reports. 

Lieutenant Kinney errs in stating that the guns of the “Tennessee” 
were of “ English make,” as they were cast in a government foundry 
at Selma, Alabama, under the immediate superintendence of Com- 
mander Catesby ap Roger Jones. He also states that the “ rebels” 
claimed that a shot from one of their heavy guns penetrated the armor 
of the “ Tecumseh,” and caused her to sink. It has never been ques- 
tioned by those most conversant with the facts that she was sunk by a 
torpedo, but there has always been some doubt as to whether that tor- 
pedo was one of those planted by the “rebels” or was attached to a 
spar rigged out from the bow of the “ Tecumseh,” and whose explosion 
was caused by her coming in contact with a large iron buoy anchored 
near Fort Morgan, to indicate the channel to blockade-runners. It is 
a well-known fact that the commander of that ill-fated vessel had asked 
as a special favor of Admiral Farragut, before entering the bay, to let 
him take care of the “Tennessee.” And I can testify to the fact that 
he had reserved his fire up to the moment of the sinking of his vessel, 
although then within two hundred yards of his intended victim. 
Whether this was done for the purpose of trying the effect of the tor- 
pedo he is believed to have had suspended from his bow before using 
his 15-inch guns is more than any one now living can positively know; 
but the probabilities point so plainly in that direction that I am con- 
vinced of the justice of the belief. 

It was the intention of Admiral Buchanan to ram the flag-ship 
“ Hartford” and sink her, even if the “Tennessee” went down with 
her ; but the only possible chance of accomplishing this object was by 
crossing her course as she steamed into the bay. As for catching a 
vessel going at a speed of twelve miles an hour with one utterly in- 
capable of more than half that speed, it is to be presumed that even 
Lieutenant Kinney, of the Army Signal Corps, is seaman enough to 
comprehend the impossibility of such a feat. While endeavoring to 
cross the course of the “ Hartford” and run into her, the bow gun of 
the “ Tennessee,” a 7-inch rifle, was fired at her twice at point-blank 
range, but from: some unaccountable cause both shots failed to do any 
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execution. The “ Hartford” had avoided the blow from the “ Ten- 
nessee’s” prow by slightly changing her course, and had passed beyond 
the ram into the bay without having received any material damage. 

Just at this moment of supreme disappointment the crew of the 
“‘ Tennessee” began to cheer, and upon inquiring into the cause, my 
attention was directed to the leading monitor of the fleet, and looking 
through one of the narrow slits in the side of the pilot-house, I dis- 
covered her to be in the act of going down bottom upward, and one 
of her boats engaged in rescuing those who had managed to escape 
from her. Thrilling as such a scene would have been under other cir- 
cumstances, the necessity for instant and assiduous attention to those 
who remained, and were now complete masters of the situation, pre- 
cluded the possibility of giving more than a passing thought to the 
fate of the gallant souls who had gone down in the “ Tecumseh.” 

Lieutenant Kinney states that the “great ram, after making an 
unsuccessful effort to sink or injure any of the Union vessels, and after 
receiving a heavier blow from the ‘Monongahela’ than it had inflicted, 
also retired to the fort ;” and almost in the same breath he says that 
both that vessel and the “ Lackawanna” had their own prows destroyed 
and were otherwise injured by ramming the “Tennessee,” “ while the 
huge iron frame of that vessel scarcely felt the shock.” This, how- 
ever, is a mere inconsistency, and conveys the truth. It can therefore 
be the more easily excused in one who attempts to become the historian 
of events which, although an eye-witness, he was not capable of com- 
prehending. The same pardon cannot be extended, though, to a direct 
perversion of the truth, and’ of this he is certainly guilty when he 
says the “great ram’’ retired to Fort Morgan after failing to sink 
any of ‘the flying fleet. 

The idea of returning to Fort Morgan never entered Admiral 
Buchanan’s mind, as his order to me immediately after the fleet had 
passed into the bay was to follow them, which was done with all the 
speed of which the vessel was capable; but in changing her course for 
this purpose it is not improbable that her head may momentarily have 
been pointed towards the fort. The gunboat “Gaines” was run on the 
beach near the fort early in the action to prevent her from sinking, 
having received several shots below her water-line, but had done her 
duty nobly up to the moment she was burned by her own crew. Soon 
afterwards, the “ Morgan” was placed at the wharf near the fort to 
avoid the fate of the “Gaines,” and during the following night steamed 
up to Mobile through the vessels of the fleet while their crews slept 
upon their victory. The “Selma” was chased by two gunboats, and 
captured a few miles up the bay. 

When the “ Tennessee” had approached a point within a mile of 
the fleet, the entire number of vessels composing it seemed to vie with 
each other in the rapidity of their firing, and efforts to prove their effi- 
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ciency as rams by endeavoring to sink the devoted “ rebel” who had 
failed to exhibit his qualities in this modern style of warfare from lack 
of the important element of speed. It afterwards appeared that in 
their zeal and haste some of the vessels of the fleet came near sinking 
their own flag-ship, as she was rammed twice by the “ Lackawanna.” 
The result of such a contest could not have been changed except by the 
miraculous destruction of the opposing fleet. And if, as Lieutenant 
Kinney states, there ever was a “moment when had (Farragut) he 
hesitated, the fortune of the day must have been against us.” I feel 
quite sure that were the distinguished officer to whom he refers now 
living, he would scout at the idea of such a possibility having ever ex- 
isted. The fort had virtually been passed without sustaining any injury 
save the sinking of the “Tecumseh” by a torpedo, and nothing remained 
for the fleet to do but to capture or destroy three little hastily impro- 
vised wooden gunboats and one ironclad, with a force ten times their 
superior in every possible element excepting only the daring and 
patriotism which impelled Buchanan, with his single vessel of six guns 
and seventy men, to attack such a fleet. 

Had he been enabled by any means in his power to change the 
fortunes of the day, he would certainly have been justly called by the 
civilized world the greatest naval commander who had ever lived. But 
although no one could have a more exalted opinion of Admiral Farra- 
gut’s qualities as an officer and gentleman than I have, I cannot avoid 
the conviction that he always felt within himself, however he may have 
welcomed the plaudits of his countrymen at this achievement, that there 
was a degree of bunkum about the furore created by it which was re- 
pugnant to his nature. He was singularly insensible to the grandeur 
of the position he occupied, professionally, and in his personal character 
as gentle and unobtrusive as a woman, while possessing all the qualifi- 
cations of a naval officer of the highest class. 

There were but few of those under his command who had been 
favored with a more intimate acquaintance with him, or cherished more 
kindly personal feeling towards him, than myself; and far be it from 
me to attempt to pluck one leaf from the laurel crown which victory 
placed upon his brow. But while awarding a just meed of praise to 
his merit, let it not be said of those who should with equal pride re- 
member his gallant and distinguished adversary on the occasion under 
review, that sectional feeling blinded their eyes to the equally grand 
and noble qualities of that adversary, especially as they were both 
Southern men. 

In this connection I must be permitted to express my. conviction 
that the remark which Lieutenant Kinney attributed to Captain Per- 
cival Drayton, “Cowardly rascal, afraid of a wooden ship,” was never 
made by that officer, There never was the slightest cause for any such 
remark ; and Drayton knew Admiral Buchanan too well to ascribe any 
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action of his on such an occasion to any other motive than a brave and 
intelligent use of the force under his command. Before he became a 
“rebel” he was ranked among the first naval officers of the world ; and 
certainly no one in the navy of the United States before the war was 
more universally regarded as the beau ideal of a naval commander, nor 
was there one whose personal courage had been more frequently or 
positively demonstrated, as could be attested by numerous anecdotes, 
well known to a majority of the senior officers of the present day. 
Moreover, Drayton’s first remark to me on receiving me on the quar- 
ter-deck of the “ Hartford,” after the surrender of the “ Tennessee,” 
was, “ Well, Johnston, it must be said that you have nobly defended 
the honor of the Confederate flag to-day ;” a compliment which I cheer- 
fully relegate to the gallant officer under whose orders I was proudly 
serving. 

Lieutenant Kinney states that “If Buchanan had possessed the 
grit of Farragut, it is probable that moment would have witnessed the 
destruction of both vessels,” referring to the moment when the “ Ten- 
nessee” approached nearest the “ Hartford ;” and he also states that the 
former vessel avoided giving the latter a direct blow with her prow, 
“not being desirous of so much glory, and struck her only a glancing 
blow.” This is such a positive and direct violation of the truth that 
it is difficult to ascribe it to anything short of a willful perversion of 
facts. As the commander of the “Tennessee,” I was stationed in the 
pilot-house on the forward part of the shield to watch the movements 
of the enemy’s vessels, and kept her in position to afford the best op- 
portunities for placing her fire effectively, and it is in my power to 
prove beyond the possibility of a doubt that but for the superior speed 
of the “ Hartford,” and the changing of her course to prevent the con- 
tact, the prow of the “Tennessee” would certainly have entered her 
side amidships. To these causes alone are due the escape of the 
“ Hartford,” and she was never touched by the hull of the “'Ten- 
nessee.”” 

But as I have so far as practicable within this brief space corrected 
the errors in the article to which it is intended as a reply, it only re- 
mains for me to disclaim any personal grievance towards its author, and 
to express the hope that time will point to the history of the gallant 
souls who shared in the “ Battle of Mobile Bay,” on either side of the 
contest, with equal pride. Both the principal actors in that tremendous 
scene have long since passed to others of a more peaceful nature, leaving 
their deeds of valor and their social virtues as the inheritance of their 
descendants. It therefore devolves upon those who once had the honor 
of being their associates to see that while history gives due honor to the 
victor, the vanquished shall not be defamed. 

J. D. Jounston, 
Late Captain CSN. 











THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “ LUCKY BAG.” 


CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH THE HERO IS INTRODUCED TO THE READER AS A 
VERY BAD BOY. 


I was a very small boy when I first made acquaintance with the sea 
in the year 18—, and as a midshipman could easily have been stowed 
away in the pocket of a pea-jacket without any one’s knowing I was 
there ; but I was acknowledged by every one to be knowing far beyond 
my years, and my friends always guaranteed my growth, as we had 
never known a runt on either side of the family. There were various 
surmises about my future end; some old fogies about and in the old 
town of Babel, Pennsylvania, where I was born, shook their heads 
sorrowfully as they passed me in the street, and predicted that I would 
end my days on a gallows, while the more charitable said that I would 
sow my wild oats, and turn out in the long run a clever fellow. 

I remember that I was the terror of all the inhabitants of Babel, 
each of whom in turn had suffered from the effects of my mischievous 
pranks. No mischief was committed in or out of the town but I was 
sure to be named as the author of it, and I often had the credit of 
doing things of which I was entirely innocent. Be that as it may, 
the elders of the town came to the conclusion that I was a perfect 
nuisance, and must be got rid of by some means or other. The worst 
offense I committed was tying the queues of Deacon Kirk and Farmer 
Brown together while they were asleep in the church, and sticking a 
pin in the calf of the deacon’s leg, for which I was banished from the 
church. I had a kind old grandfather who took care of me in child- 
hood, and spoilt me with his indulgence as I grew up. Now all the 
old fellows determined to wait upon him in turn with a list of their 
grievances and demand my immediate banishment. They insisted that 
I should be sent away to some strict school, or else placed before the 
mast under the charge of a tyrannical captain, who would never permit 
me to say my soul was my own. My old guardian looked sad when 
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he heard in detail the accounts of my follies, and though he knew I 
was full of mischief, and sometimes indeed played off my practical 
jokes on him, his kind heart would not permit him to believe that I 
was guilty of half the pranks laid to my charge. He was a good and 
amiable old man, and remembered that he was once a boy himself, 
though I am sure that the boys of his day were not half as bad as the 
boys of the present time, for now Young America takes the wind out 
of Old America’s sails altogether. 

He was urged very hard, particularly by old Ephraim Shaker, to 
send me to sea. “ For,” said he, “ Friend Job, if thee does not get 
the urchin out of these parts, he will verily go to the Evil One, and thy 
conscience will smite thee if he does not turn out well.” A tear stood 
in the good man’s eye as he promised to think over the matter, and he 
arranged to meet them all that night at the Quaker’s house and give 
his final answer over an oyster supper. 

My grandfather could never resist an oyster supper, and I felt that 
in accepting the invitation he had sealed my fate, and I knew that the 
enemy would carry the day. Consequently I determined in my own 
mind to have my revenge that night out of those who were plotting 
my downfall. I had overheard all that was said through a window 
looking out on to the back porch, where I was busily engaged shaving 
our Thomas cat’s tail with one of grandfather’s best razors. I formed 
my plans even while the conversation was going on, and I looked for- 
ward impatiently for the night to come that I might serve up the 
trimmings for that oyster supper. 

It was a cold November evening with a light drizzly rain; just 
such a night as a thief would select to rob a hen-roost, or a mis- 
chievous fellow prefer to play his pranks in. I looked into the back 
parlor window of old Shaker’s house, and there sat the solemn conclave 
assembled around a warm fire, and urging my grandfather with all 
their eloquence to get rid of me. Said I to myself, “My old fellows, I 
will make that room too hot to hold you before I have done with you.” 
And I went to work to make my preparations for attack. 

I heard my grandfather say in a quavering tone of voice, “Only 
convince me, friends, that he is guilty of any one act laid to his charge, 
and I shall hesitate no longer to send him to sea.” 

The idea of going to sea was not distasteful to me, and although I 
knew the pain I was going to inflict on my grandfather, I determined 
to put an end at once to all his doubts, and at the same time have a 
fine lark before I was banished from the delights of Babel. 

But I will not relate this adventure, not wishing to revive reminis- 
cences that might call forth the criticisms of the Babel newspapers, 
which are still run by the descendants of the ancient proprietors, with 
ideas as limited as those of their illustrious predecessors. 

Suffice to say I committed a very reprehensible action towards my 
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presumed enemies, serving them out to my satisfaction, if not to their 
own, and I am willing to say that I would not do it again under like 
circumstances. 

My mischief led to a dénowement of which I little dreamed, and 
never intended. I went in for a lark, and was the cause of a great fire, 
which created immense confusion in this quiet town. 

I little anticipated such an adventure when I set out so gleefully 
from home. The town was badly supplied with water, and the fire 
department not having been called out for some years, everything went 
wrong. The hose got a dozen “cable-tier pinches” in it, and, in the 
anxiety of the firemen to put on the water, it burst in several places. 
There were no fire-buckets to be had at the moment, and the result was 
the entire destruction of a carpenter-shop with all its contents. 

I was on the point of making my escape, to go I cared not whither, 

for the matter was looking much more serious than I had intended it 
should. I had already turned up the main street leading out to the 
country, determined to rid the town of my presence, and escape the 
punishment I felt I most justly deserved, when I was suddenly seized 
from behind by a nervous grasp, while the tremulous tones of my 
grandfather addressed me for the first time in his life with ill-concealed 
anger. 
“You young villain!” he exclaimed, “see what mischief you have 
done with your foolish mad prank! Home, home with you, sir, at 
once, before you are detected by others; and I promise you you will 
never see the town of Babel again while I live. Go get your clothes 
ready to start for Washington in half an hour!” And grasping me 
roughly by the collar, he strode along at a rate I could with difficulty 
follow, and which I had not the least idea his age was capable of. He 
never spoke a word until we reached the house, and, flinging me inside 
the door as if I was an old meal-bag, “Get up-stairs at once, sir,” he 
said, “and pack your trunk ; and mind, I give you but twenty minutes 
to do it in.” 

I ascended the stairs rapidly, and in less than the required time 
was ready. On going down, I found my grandfather sitting on the 
sofa, pale as death, with his hands clasped tightly over his eyes, and 
tears of anguish streaming through his fingers. My heart severely 
reproached me for the unhappiness I knew he was suffering. I burst 
into tears myself, and, throwing my arms about his neck, besought his 
forgiveness, and promised that I would never during my whole life 
do an act of mischief again. 

Taking his hands from his face and looking at me sorrowfully, 
“ Ah, Harry, Harry!” he said, “you will bring my gray hairs in sor- 
row to the grave by your misconduct ; but it is my own fault, my child, 
for not doing my duty more strictly towards you, and I have no one 
to blame but myself. Who can tell what the consequences of this 
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night may bring forth? Be your future career ever so bright, you 
will always feel that you left your native town with your name scorned 
by all who knew you, and there will always remain this blot on your 
escutcheon, which you will find it difficult to wipe out.” 

“ At all events, grandpapa, you shall never have cause to blush 
for me again,” I said; “and believe me, I feel deep, deep sorrow 
for the pain I have inflicted on you this night. Do forgive me, dear 
grandpapa, for dear mother’s sake, who is dead and gone, for I shall 
never be happy until you call me your own Harry once more.” 

It was not in the old man’s nature to remain angry for any length 
of time with me, no matter what I might do, and his heart, I truly be- 
lieve, was more pained at parting with me, perhaps forever, than by 
the cruel trick I had practiced on his friends. He took me by the 
hand, kindly saying, “I shall forget this night, my boy; only promise 
me that the predictions made by your enemies shall not be fulfilled. 
Disappoint them all, and I shall be satisfied.” 

The clock was just striking nine when the sound of the stage-horn 
was faintly heard in the distance, and bidding me to hurry down with 
my trunk, he called to old Abram to come and take it to the stage- 
office. 

“Why, whar you gwoin, Massa Harry, wid you eyes a-lookin’ as 
if you jus’ done a-cryin’? I trus’ de Lord you ain’t been a-wexin’ old 
massa; ‘cause if you have, honey, you won’t come to no good nohow. 
I hope, child, you ain’t been a-spilim’ massa’s bes’ raser, ’cause I seed 
you wid it mysef shaving dat foolish tomcat’s tail.” 

“No, Abram,” I replied, “I have not spoilt grandpa’s razor, but 
I have done worse than that. I have made him ashamed of me, and 
he is going to send me away because I tied fire-crackers to the tomcat’s 
tail and shoved him into Mr. Shaker’s window. He jumped on to his 
shoulders, scorched his hair and eyebrows off, and burnt his best shad- 
belly coat off his back.” 

“ Pshaw!” said Abram, “he ain’t gwoin to sen’ you ’way for dat, 
sure. Bress de Lord! I thought you been spilin’ old massa’s raser, and 
dat I know wexes him for sartin. Why, old Shaker’s nuffin. He 
ain’t nobody, for sure; an’ no matter if dat dare cat done eat him up, 
dare’s better men lef’ in de town. What’s I gwoin to do for backer 
when you’se gone way? I wonder if old massa tink of dat circum- 
stance? Whar you gwoin to, Massa Harry, and what massa done 
gwoin’ to do wid you?” 

“T am going to sea, Abram,” I said, “and may never return ; but 
I shan’t forget you, you may be sure. I will send you your tobacco 
every chance I get.” 

“ Well, dat’s some constollation anyhow; but whe gwoin to gin my 
quarter dollar ebery Saturday aternoon? I wonder if old Shaker’s 
gwoin to suply de necesties ob natur in dem ar premises? May de 
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Lord drat him for a good-for-nuffin feller! I never like him much no 
how, no fashen. He once tell me he done sell me long time ago if I 
was his nigger, which I tank de Lord I ain’t. I only wish him one 
ting, and dat is I had him on a strait line wid a skunk, and I could 
shute at de skunk wid massa’s duck-gun, dat’s enuff for me.” 

“Don’t make yourself unhappy, Abe, about the quarter every 
Saturday afternoon. I will make grandpa promise to give it to you 
regular as long as he lives.” 

“ Well, den, dat’s what I calls talkin’ to de pint, Massa Harry, and 
I doesn’t know but’s bes’ for you to go to sea, and, bress de Lor’, I shall 
be proud when you comes back a kurnel. Won’t dis here nigger crow 
den? He will for sarten; ’cause I know you’re gwoin to be a great 
man, prowiden you awoids splittin’ on de rocks of temtashun, and don’t 
run de wessel on de quicksan’s ob ’niquity.” 

The stage had arrived, and my trunk was getting lashed on while old 
Abe was holding forth so learnedly ; and bidding the old negro good-by, 
I followed my grandfather inside and took my seat. No one had seen 
us get in, or knew that I was going to give the town. the benefit of my 
absence. Crack went the whip, away went the horses at the rate of ten 
knots an hour, and the town and lights soon disappeared from view. 

My heart rejoiced when I felt that I was well clear of the town of 
Babel, and my grandfather looked more at his ease also. A crowd of 
people were gathered about the porch of the old inn, and were animad- 
verting in most unmeasured terms on the conduct of the perpetrator of 
the fire, for as yet no one knew who the culprit was. One said that 
the old Quaker would surely die, and that his wife had gone crazy; 
another said whoever did the deed would be tried for murder and 
arson; while a third recommended lynching as the course most likely 
to meet the public approbation. 

I almost felt that the officers of justice were on my track like a pack 
of bloodhounds. My fears on that score were soon dissipated, how- 
ever, when I reflected that the town of Babel could only boast of one 
police officer, or constable, a decrepit old fellow, seventy years of age, 
who held his sinecure office owing to his good luck in being wounded 
at the battle of Brandywine. I knew that the old fellow was confined 
to his bed with rheumatism, and there was no danger of his being 
stowed away anywhere in the stage. Besides, there were no witnesses 
against me except my grandfather, who was hurrying me away from 
the place as fast as four post-horses could travel. Those were not the 
days of railroads, and our journey was slow in comparison to what it 
would be now, and it was not until forty-eight hours after we started 
from home that we brought up at a good hotel in Washington City. 

Next day my grandfather called with me on the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Honorable Mr. Pinebranch, of North Carolina, a remark- 
able old gentleman who held the destiny of the service in his hands. 
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I knew very little about the navy then, although I have learned a good 
deal since, and the number of funny stories that I have heard of this 
old fellow have hardly indicated the wisdom of taking a gentleman 
farmer from the old Tar State to put at the head of the Department. 

Fortunately, the navy was virtually governed by three old com- 
modores, constituting the Board of Navy Commissioners, who had 
spent many years at sea and understood the wants of the service, and 
the Secretary was the financial and political head of the Department, 
paying all the bills, and recommending all appointments to the Presi- 
dent. 

This seemed on the whole to be a good organization, and at that 
time the United States navy had no superior in proportion to its size. 
Our vessels were few in number, but they were looked upon as models 
by foreign officers, and our guns were the heaviest and best in the 
world. 

The funds then appropriated, about six million dollars annually, 
were expended with scrupulous care, and nothing was wasted to help 
elect members to Congress. Indeed, the people of those days were 
ignorant of our modern improvements in the way of buying votes, and 
candidates depended for election upon their own individual merits. 

Still, there were defects in the system, for the professional heads of 
the Department frequently had their opinions overruled by the civilian 
Secretary. For instance, Mr. Pinebranch, at the solicitation of his 
friends, directed that the naval ships should call at old Topsail Inlet, 
near Cape Lookout, and lay in their sea stores. The Honorable Secre- 
tary was from Morehead City, and wanted his native town to derive all 
possible advantage from his appointment. He was quite astonished 
when told that the ships could not enter old Topsail Inlet for want of 
water, and ‘accordingly applied to Congress in his next report to have 
the place dredged out, expatiating on the many advantages to be 
derived from such an undertaking. 

On another occasion Mr. Pinebranch directed the commissioners to 
send a load of North Carolina lumber, tar, pitch, and turpentine to the 
Mediterranean, as he noticed in the squadron account some bills for 
Norway pine which he thought should not be purchased. Most of the 
midshipmen and all the pursers and doctors were appointed from the 
“Old North State,” and the Honorable Secretary made arrangements 
for constructing a dry-dock off Cape Hatteras, with a breakwater around 
it to make a harbor for ships to drop into when informed that our 
vessels could not enter Pamlico Sound. 

The old navy commissioners were sometimes astonished at the extent 
of the Honorable Secretary’s geographical knowledge. On one occasion 
he directed a ship to sail for the Bight of Benin, and thence directly 
along the coast to the Cape of Good Hope, not having any idea of the 
existence of trade winds. 
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But, after all, these were comparatively trifies, for the Secretary was 
a jolly old gentleman, who let everybody do pretty much as they 
pleased. If an officer disliked going to sea he let him stay on shore as 
long as he pleased, unless the commissioners interfered on the ground 
that the efficiency of the service was being impaired, when the Secretary 
would reluctantly yield to their opinion. 

Mr. Pinebranch had been two years at the head of the navy before 
he discovered that a ship was hollow, and once he kicked up “ hob” 
because he found that petty officers were being appointed without their 
names going to the Senate for confirmation. 

On one occasion Mr. Pinebranch took passage in a frigate from 
Norfolk to New York, and when, at sunset on a mild summer’s evening, 
all hands were called to reef topsails, the Honorable Secretary was ap- 
palled with the dangers to which the men were exposed in going aloft. 
He said that in future he should always think of the dangers of the 
sea when he signed an officer’s orders. 

This old gentleman was very kind tome. He regretted exceedingly 
that I was not from North Carolina, but took into consideration the 
fact that I was unfit for anything but a midshipman, and that he had 
appointed twenty-four boys from his native State that very week. 

So after two or three days’ sojourn in the capital city my grandfather 
obtained for me the desired appointment as midshipman in the navy, 
and the Secretary promised to give me orders to the frigate “ Thunder- 
bum,” then lying at Norfolk, ready to sail for the Mediterranean. 
The orders came; my grandfather bade me adieu at the steamboat land- 
ing, having liberally supplied me with money to purchase my outfit, 
and I found myself afloat the first time in my life, my own master, to 
do (I thought) just as I pleased. 

I shall never forget the feeling of pride with which I stepped up to 
the clerk’s office to pay my passage. “ Harry Marline, midshipman in 
the United States navy,” I replied (as I- hauled out my pocket-book) in 
answer to the clerk’s question demanding my name, and I was quite 
surprised that the crowd did not fall back in awe at the announcement 
of my rank, of which I had formed a very exaggerated idea. Some 
one in the crowd cried out, “Does your mother know you’re out?” and 
another fellow asked me very politely if I had lost my “cheese-toaster,’” 
and I recollect, at the time, feeling very grateful for the interest they 
seemed to take in my affairs. 

I was up at early dawn of day, determined to have the first glimpse 
of my future home. The vessels of war loomed up in the distance 
like great castles as we neared Hampton Roads, and my heart beat 
with pleasure when some one, in answer to my inquiries, pointed out 
the frigate “Thunderbum” lying among them, “all ataunto,” and 
ready to sail at a moment’s notice. 

I could scarcely resist my desire to ask the captain to stop alongside 
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and put me out, but then I recollected that I had not yet obtained my 
uniform, and I was determined to make an impression when I did go 
on board. So I bottled up my impatience for a day or two, and took 
up my lodgings at Glen’s Hotel, which was the rendezvous of all navy 
officers. 

I found here, crowded together, all classes of officers in their gay 
uniforms, and was somewhat pleased (though not astonished) at the re- 
spect paid me,by the book-keeper, who immediately gave me Room 
No. 1, and also ordered the best supper in the house to be got ready 
for me. I found Room No, 1 at the top of the house, with ten beds in 
it, and the best supper consisted of oysters and sausages, which only 
had the effect of reminding me of old Shaker’s feast, and the ill effects 
of it. 

*¢ At last I am in the navy,” I said to myself as I sat down to my tea, 
“and all these fine fellows are to be my companions. What a glorious 
career you have before you, Harry Marline! and don’t forget old Abram’s 
advice, and ‘avoid the quicksands of temptation ;’” for I had seen enough 
during the short time I had been in the town to know that a young 
gentleman of my yielding disposition could easily be led astray. I 
made some terrible resolutions, however, about my future course of 
conduct, and determined to do my best to verify old Abe’s crcimaaatea 
“that I would return a kurnel.” 

I found my way to Room No. 1, which I supposed I was to have 
all to myself, seeing none of the beds occupied, and no baggage being 
in the room (I did not know at that time that midshipmen were never 
troubled with baggage). Being tired out with the fatigues of the day, 
I was soon fast asleep, dreaming that old Shaker was turned into a 
great cat, and old Abram was riding him to death, with a large plug 
of tobacco sticking out of his jaw. 

You now know, good readers, who have had the patience to follow 
me thus far, how it was that Uncle Sam became possessed of so valu- 
able an acquisition to the navy as myself, and if you think it worth 
while to follow me through my naval career, I promise you some tough 
yarns from my “ Lucky Bag.” I shall not draw upon my imagination 
for anything I shall herein describe. “ Nought extenuate, or aught set 
down in malice,” shall be my motto, and if the history of my cruise 
shall but enliven one fireside, I shall think myself amply repaid for 
my trouble. 

Kind readers may exclaim, “Can it be possible such events happen 
on board our naval ships, and do we send such captains abroad as rep- 
resentatives of our country?” They must not forget the oft-quoted 
axiom, “Truth is stranger than fiction.” 
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CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH MARLINE IS INTRODUCED TO NAVAL LIFE, AND PROVES 
TO BE A HARD BARGAIN. 


I sPENT a most restless night in Room No. I, and began to think 
the house was haunted. My bedclothes were taken off me more than 
a dozen times during the night, and I had to grope about in the dark 
to find them. The candle had disappeared, and so had the bell-rope, 
which hung over my bed when I turned in. The room seemed full of 
rats, for I heard them scampering over the floor, making a noise like 
the feet of a dog, and jumping on to the beds like the weight of a good- 
sized boy, and I got so many wipes with their ugly teils across my legs 
that I determined at last not to get out of bed any more. 

After a while I was beset with a new persecution. My eyes, nose, 
and ears were bitten by some disagreeable insect, which tickled me so 
that I could not sleep, and whenever I attempted to cover my head the 
rats pulled the cover away. Once I was awakened by something heavy 
falling on me, and I heard a deep groan in the farther end of the room, 
but I never was afraid of ghosts, so I determined to get a light and see 
what the matter was. Much to my surprise, I found the door locked, 
and the key taken out, so I was obliged once more to seek my bed, 
without obtaining any redress. I soon sank again into a sound slum- 
ber, and was left unmolested for the rest of the night. 

What was my surprise when I awoke in the morning to find every 
bed occupied with youngsters about my own age, snoring away at a 
tremendous rate, and laying in sleep enough to last them a week. 
There was the bell-pull hanging in the right place, and there was the door 
with the key in it, while the candle stood in the same place I had left 
it, burnt down to the socket. “It was a dream after all,” I exclaimed, 
“and owing to those greasy sausages, which never do agree with me 
anyhow,” and, seeing the sunlight streaming into the room, I arose 
with the determination to dress myself. 

The first thing I laid my hands on was my shirt, with the sleeves 
tied into hard knots I found impossible to cast loose. The middle of 
my coat-sleeves and the legs of my pantaloons were sewed up so tight 
that a tailor could not have cut them adrift in an hour ; and worse than 
all, when I took up my boots, I found them half-full of water. 

I thought to myself that it was rather a dangerous thing for any 
one to play such practical jokes on me, for my abilities for retaliating 
were of no ordinary character. I began now to remember all the 
annoyances I was subjected to during the night, and knew that some 
of the present party had been amusing themselves at my expense. I 
looked up, involuntarily thinking which of the eight sleepers it might 
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be, when my eyes encountered those of an older-looking boy than my- 
self watching my movements, but he turned over as soon as he saw me 
watching him in return, and tried to make me believe he was asleep, 
I slipped quietly to his bedside, and, placing my wet boots there, ap- 
propriated his to my own use, and found that they fitted me admirably. 
I slipped my clothes into my trunk, and, taking out others, made my 
toilet. 

Before I got through dressing my watchful friend seemed to awake, 
and, sitting up in bed, he cried out, “ Hollo, sleepers! wake up. All 
hands ahoy! Turn out, idlers, or you will-get cold sausages for break- 
fast.” Up popped the little heads in a minute, and the officious young 
gentleman jumped out of bed, saying, “ Mint-juleps for all by the fellow 
who is last dressed.” 

There was a great scrambling to get out of bed, and such shouts of 
laughter at the poor fellows who could not get their legs through their 
trousers and untie the knots in their shirt-sleeves. The older midship- 
man of all seemed to be enjoying the fun amazingly ; he had got his 
pantaloons on without any trouble, and seized hold of the boots at his 
bedside in a hurry to save his juleps. Squash went the water as his 
foot slipped in, and in an instant he was wet away up his legs. “Sold, 
by the great Lama!” he exclaimed. “ May I swell up and sneeze if 
I would not like to know who played me this trick,” and looking at 
me very inquisitively, he said, “‘ Are your boots wet, sir?” “ Very 
wet,” I replied ; “and feel very uncomfortable.” 

The middies fairly shouted with fun when they found Mr. Edward 
Reckless (as he was called) in a worse plight than themselves, and they 
redoubled their efforts to win the juleps, while that gentleman was 
vainly endeavoring to get on my boots. The result was, Mr. Reckless 
had to treat to the beverage. He took it good-naturedly, however, 
and asked me to join them, but it was evident that he strongly sus- 
pected me. 

“ May I ask your name, sir,” he said, “and I will introduce you to 
your future messmates ?” ; 

“ Harry Marline,” I said, “ at your service.” 

“‘ Mr. Marline, let me introduce you to Mr. Bibb and Mr. Tucker,” 
he said, bringing up two little fellows about twelve years of age. 
“ Bibb and Tucker,—you have heard of them before, I’ll bet, in the 
nursery. Mr. Hare and Mr. Ketchum, two good fellows you will find 
in the ‘long run.’ Mr. Neat and Mr. Tareall ; and this chubby-faced- 
looking youngster here is little Jimmy Block, a sailor every inch of 
him. The only fault he has is being nephew to our captain, who is the 
meanest white man in the navy. He would steal the cents from off a 
dead marine’s eyes if he thought that no one was looking at him, and 
rob a beggar of his cold victuals. He is a bigger liar than Tom 
Pepper, who was kicked out of a certain unmentionable place for 
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lying, and he is as cruel and tyrannical as a butcher’s bird. Jemmy, 
relate to Mr. Marline how your uncle used to tell about that Arabian 
horse he bought in Asia.” 

“ Why, he told about it so often,” said Mr. Block, “ that at last he 
began to believe it himself, so one day he went out and bought a saddle 
and bridle for him, but we have never seen the Arabian steed yet.” 
This story caused great fun, and I was soon at home with my future 
companions. 

Breakfast being over, I began to think of getting myself fitted out 
with a uniform, and applied to Mr. Reckless, who seemed to know all 
about Norfolk. “ Give yourself no trouble, my good fellow,” he said. 
“T will go down to old Camphor’s, the navy tailor, and fit you out in 
no time ; and you need give yourself no trouble about paying, for he 
will trust you till the day of judgment, and then you will have hard 
work to get your account from him.” 

“ Oh, as to that,” I replied, “ I don’t want him to trust me; I have 
plenty of money, and will pay him cash.” 

“ Well, that’s good, now! Pay old Camphor cash! Why, sir,” said 
Reckless, “he never heard of such a thing; and speaking seriously, 
Mr. Marline, you would compromise your character. Midshipmen 
never pay cash, my dear boy ; it is not expected of them. Why, even 
the lieutenants don’t do it.” 

“ But the last promise I made my grandfather was never to run in 
debt, nor get anything if I had not the money to pay for it.” 

‘“‘ Now, that is better than the last. These dear, good, amiable, 
verdant old grandfathers! What in the name of sea-gulls do they 
know about naval customs? Nothing, my dear fellow; that advice of 
your grandfather would do very well in the army, but it would never 
pass muster in the navy. Now Harry, my boy, listen to the advice of 
a young man who has sailed some, who has been in three different ships 
in the navy, and who should by this time know all the ins and outs of 
the service, and who always stands by when he sees a friend drifting 
on to a lee shore, to jump into the life-boat to save him. Now, my 
good fellow, with your notions you will soon get into the breakers, and 
I think it a duty I owe your grandfather to pilot you out of them. 

“Cash, sir, is an article that is not to be lightly trifled with. It is 
a sacred article, and should command our highest respect; it is an 
article that should not be thrown away on tailors, shoemakers, and 
hatters; but it is to be kept for the sunny shores of Italy, for the San 
Carlos Theatre, where you can’t get in without it; for cameos, con- 
chillas, and mosaics, which can’t be bought without cash; for Johnny 
Cacho’s supper in Port Mahon, rides on horseback, ice-creams, ‘choco- 
late and milk-punches in Naples, and a host of other things too numer- 
ous to mention which are only to be obtained with cash, cash, cash! 

“ Moreover, my boy, you would be setting a bad precedent, and 
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every tailor in the United States would be quoting Harry Marline as an 
example. 

“You would be looked upon as a kind of Miss Nancy, and all 
good fellows would steer clear of you. There is too much good stuff 
in you to let you go to ruin that way, and I mean to be your friend 
whether you will or no, and give you my best advice. 

“T took a fancy to you from the first, Marline, and my heart 
warmed towards you from the fact of your having played that clever 
trick upon me with your boots this morning. I knew it was you, but 
did not like the youngsters to know that there was a smarter fellow 
than myself present.” 

“T don’t like to break a promise I made my grandfather,” I re- 
plied ; “ he is always so kind and indulgent to me.” 

“ Why, who ever thinks of keeping promises made to grandfathers 
or grandmothers? For my part, I am always making promises to my 
old grandame, and, sensible old woman as she is, she always forgets 
them herself. And the only thing she ever bothered me about was a 
rat-tail cactus I promised to bring her from Port Mahon, where there 
are plenty of them. That is too good a story to keep to myself, so I 
must tell it to you. 

“You must know that my venerable grandmother is very fond of 
flowers, and will spend any amount of money to obtain a rare plant. 
She had heard me speak of the ‘ rat-tail cactus,’ which produces a beau- 
tiful yellow and red flower, and I described it to her as so much re- 
sembling the tail of a rat that you could not tell it from one if you 
saw it growing in a flower-pot. The old lady was in ecstasies at my 
description of the flower growing right out of the end of the tail, and 
was determined to have one if she was to charter a ship to get it. 

“¢ Now, Ned,’ she said to me, ‘ you must bring me a rat-tail cactus 
the next time you come home, and you forget so many things you 
promise that I am going to buy you a ring for your little finger, so 
that you shall not forget this; and mind, Ned, if you do not remember 
it, I will cut you off with a shilling.’ 

“That was a very severe penalty, I thought, for forgetting so small 
a thing, so I determined to remember it. The ship sailed for the 
Mediterranean, where I spent a year, and then came home in another 
ship, to which I was exchanged. Like Aladdin, I always looked at my 
ring every morning, and thought of the rat-tail cactus. I saw thou- 
sands of them, but they were so plenty, and as I did not wish to have 
the trouble of taking care of one the whole cruise, I put it off until I 
was about to return home. 

“ As ill luck would have it, we put into Gibraltar and found the 
sloop-of-war ‘ Kite’ there, whose captain was short of midshipmen, so 
I was ordered to that ship to make up some of the deficiencies before I 
had seen half of the Mediterranean. 
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“T thought of my grandmother’s disappointment when I should 
return without the rat-tail cactus, for I had written her word that I had 
procured one that would delight her beyond measure ; but I could not 
make that an excuse for not wishing to join the other ship, so I had to 
go. I was not at all afraid of her cutting me off with a shilling, mind 
you, but I wanted my purse well filled when I got home, and I knew 
the rat-tail cactus would open the old lady’s heart. 

“We made a quick passage home, and three or four days before we 
got in I saw one of the wardroom waiters going on deck with a live 
rat in a trap for the purpose of throwing him overboard. An idea 
struck me, and I seized upon the rat and put him in a wire bird-cage 
so that he could not escape. Everybody wanted to know what in the 
name of sea-gulls I intended to do with such an ugly pet. I looked 
very knowing, and told them that Barnum had written to me to get this 
very kind of rat for him. He was a tremendous fellow, and had a tail a 
foot long, and as thick round as a good-sized marline-spike. 

“The captain, who was a queer kind of fellow, tried to get him 
away from me. You must know (though it’s hard to believe) that he 
was very fond of rats to eat, and when he was a lieutenant he would 
sit all night at the wardroom door (through the bottom of which he 
had made a hole) with a two-pronged fork in one hand and a piece of 
cheese in the other, waiting for the rats to come in from off the berth- 
deck. They had become too cunning to be-caught in traps, so he used 
to catch one every night for his breakfast in the morning. Besides 
rats, he would eat every other kind of queer animal, and I heard him 
say once that he liked everything but turkey buzzard, and that he had 
tried it boiled, roasted, and fricasseed, but he always found it turkey 
buzzard, 

“ After he became captain he did not fare so well, and often wished 
himself a lieutenant again. Rats seldom or ever get into the captain’s 
cabin in our navy, for they find rather poor fare there. 

“ But to return to my grandmother’s affair. I fattened up my rat, 
and carried him on shore with me, where I procured a large and hand- 
some flower-pot, and the night before I went on board the steamboat 
I gave the rat a dose of arsenic, which soon put an end to his wicked 
career. I planted him in the flower-pot head down, and then stuck a 
nice stick in the pot and tied his tail (which I stiffened with a couple of 
coats of varnish) to the stick, and a neat label with ‘Cactus Rattailium’ 
printed on it completed the best imitation of the ‘Simon Pure’ flower 
that was ever seen. 

“ My heart really leaped with joy when I saw the result of my 
experiment, for visions of full purses were flitting before my eyes all: 
night long, and I knew that I should get all I wanted before the cheat 
was discovered. 

“T cannot describe to you the pleasure with which my grandmother 
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greeted me when I entered the house with the long-coveted flower under 
my arm in the flower-pot. She kissed me a hundred times oftener 
than she had ever done before, and it seemed as if she could never tire 
of feasting her eyes on the plant. ‘ Ned,’ she said, ‘ you are one in a 
thousand, and no grandmother ever had a more thoughtful grandson, 
Now just give me some idea how this curious affair is to be tended, for 
I would not lose it through any carelessness of mine for the world. La 
me! I never saw anything look more like a rat’s tail in my life.’ 

“« Well, grandmother,’ I said, ‘ all you have to do is to put it in the 
window and water it regularly every day, and it will take care of itself 
pretty much.’ So the ‘Cactus Rattailium’ was placed in the window, 
the admiration of my grandmother and the wonder of all the visitors. 

“The day after my return I went to my grandmother’s room and 
found her old tabby cat in a high state of excitement, trying to jump 
up to the window-sill, where the flower-pot was standing. 

“ Did you ever see anything like it, Ned? said the old lady. ‘ Even 
the cat is deceived, and takes it for a Simon Pure rat’s tail, and all this 
morning she has been going about the room with her back up and her 
tail as stiff as a poker. I am only afraid that she will fly at it and 
upset the whole concern.’ ‘The best thing is to turn her out of the 
room,’ I said. So Tabby, who had always had the monopoly of that 
room, was ignominiously expelled from it. 

“T had been home just a week, when one morning I went into 
grandmother’s room, and was almost knocked down with the stench 
that issued forth as I entered. I found the old lady in a great state of 
excitement about something. She declared there was a dead rat in the 
room somewhere, and two waiting-girls were turning everything upside 
down to find out what the nuisance might be. I ‘smelt a rat’ at once, and 
knew that an exposure must soon take place, but it was brought about 
much sooner than I expected. In the confusion the old cat had mounted 
the window, and was scratching away with all her might at the earth 
in the flower-pot, and was throwing it with the rapidity of a steam- 
engine all over the window-sill and floor. 

“My grandmother got sight of her, and almost screamed with 
agony when she saw her favorite ‘Cactus Rattailium’ undergoing such 
dreadful treatment. ‘The cat, Ned! the cat!’ she screamed. ‘Knock 
her away or she will ruin my flower.’ 

“‘T jumped to do as the old lady requested ; but it was too late,— 
puss had dragged it up by the roots, and, seizing it in her mouth, dis- 
appeared through the door in an instant. The old lady nearly fainted 
at the idea of losing her favorite flower, but in the end was consoled by 
my promising to get another for her when I went to Port Mahon again. 
I felt great relief when I saw that the cat had done me such a service. 
My grandmother never for a moment suspected anything, for, being very 
short-sighted, she mistook the body of the rat for the roots of the cac- 
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tus. Eventually it became a favorite story with her, and she would en- 
tertain her visitors by the hour with an account of the curious plant 
and its strong resemblance to a real rat’s tail. A few days afterwards 
I stumbled over the body of the dead rat, with his stick and label still 
fast to him, and I soon hid away these evidences against me. As to 
the old cat, she was never heard of again, having either run away to 
escape the vengeance of her once fond mistress, or else had died a vic- 
tim to the poison she imbibed from the rat’s body.” 

By the time Reckless had got through with his story we reached 
the shop of Mr. Camphor, the naval tailor of Norfolk. I was formally 
introduced to him by Reckless, and particularly recommended to his 
favor. 

“ Happy to serve you, Mr. Marline, and can fit you to a notch; you 
have just the kind of figure I like to measure,—just the figure ;” and 
with two flourishes of his tape-string I was measured from top to toe. 

“ Now, Mr. Camphor,” said Reckless, “let me have something to 
say about Mr. Marline’s outfit. He is a growing boy, and, although he is 
small now, you can tell by the size of his foot that he will be a whopper. 
He must have clothes for present use made easy. He will want another 
set for the end of the year, when he will be just my height and size; 
so for that part of the outfit you had better take my measure.” 

“ What !” I said, “ grow four inches in one year? Impossible! the 
clothes will be too large for me.” , 

“ Nonsense, Marline! I should not be surprised if you were to grow 
a foot in that time; besides, you will grow into them some time or 
other.” 

“True,” I said, wondering at myself for opposing so far-seeing a 
person as Reckless; and the arrangements were all carried out to suit 
himself. It ended in my getting three full-dress coats for the size of 
thirteen years, fifteen, and sixteen, three jackets, and indeed three of 
every kind, the largest being made on Mr. Reckless’s measure. 

After a short consultation with Mr. Reckless, Mr. Camphor told 
me that my clothes would be ready in the morning, and to give myself 
no kind of uneasiness about paying, as he would give me an unlimited 
credit. I endeavored to oppose this arrangement, but to no purpose ; 
the kind-hearted man would not listen to cash payment. It was not 
his way of doing business; he only wanted my promissory note and 
ten per cent. interest, and that was enough for him. 

“TI might die, sir,’ I said. “No fear, no fear of that ; midship- 
men never die, my dear sir; but if you have any fear of that kind, 
you can quiet your conscience by leaving an unfilled order on your 
guardian, which I will use only in case such a misfortune as you speak 
of should fall upon the navy. But keep your cash, young gentleman, 
Mr. Reckless will show you what to do with it. He is a discreet 
person, and you can rely on his advice.” 
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What could I do but follow the advice of two such disinterested 
persons? It was contrary to my instructions, but I submitted at last 
with the best grace to all the arrangements made here and elsewhere 
for me by Reckless, and in the course of the day got through with my 
outfitting. 

I have often thought since how much better it would have been for 
me if my grandfather had accompanied me to the place where I was 
about to embark, had superintended my outfit, and introduced me per- 
sonally to the commander under whom I was to sail. As it was, I was 
thrown into the hands of strangers, who plucked me as if I was a 
blackberry-bush, and, as is very often the case in the navy with youths 
of thirteen, I was thrown upon the world without a friend to guide 
and direct me. It did not strike me then with the same force it does 
now, for I was not aware of the danger I escaped, but I have, since 
that time, seen many a youth join a ship whose future career was often 
marred by the associations he made on his first entrance into the navy. 

The day prior to my joining the ship was spent in roaming about 
with my disinterested friend Reckless, and that kind-hearted fellow 
endeavored, as far as lay in his power, to initiate me into the necessi- 
ties of cash. He had left his own purse on board, and I placed mine 
at his disposal. Having drank a couple of mint-juleps, I remember 
becoming very belligerent, and threatening to knock down a huge cart- 
driver who was standing in my way on the pavement. And I shall 
never forget the indignation I felt when he quietly picked me up and 
seated me across his horse, a huge animal seventeen hands high, all the 
people in the street laughing heartily at my situation. 


(To be continued.) 
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Now that the objections urged by the minority of the Naval Advisory 
Board have been modified or withdrawn, the interests of the navy 
will be subserved by a hearty co-operation of officers in expressing 
unanimous opinions when called upon for their views. Even though 
on many points an officer may take issue with the conclusions arrived 
at by the Board, he should remember that all subjects brought before 
it were exhaustively discussed; and the chances are that, could he 
converse with one of the members on a point upon which he differs, he 
would be convinced of the wisdom of the result reached by the Board. 

Under any circumstances all must recognize the fact that here is an 
opportunity for the revival of our naval force, a chance to place us on 
a par, nay, far beyond any of the navies of the world; and it may 
safely be predicted that as the steam-frigates of the “Colorado” class 
placed us in advance of all others, so will we find that our swift steel 
cruisers, with long-range guns, and ample crews for landing-parties, 
will be recognized as the avant couriers of a new era in naval archi- 
tecture. 

The point upon which some anxiety is expressed by officers is the 
facility for turning possessed by the first rates proposed ; but until full 
statistics are laid before us, or actual experiment shows a failure, we 
must trust implicitly to the forethought and sagacity of the men who 
were selected for this most important duty. 

All points were considered separately, and weighed carefully, pa- 
tiently, intelligently, and faithfully, and in the report they made will 
be found embodied the results of diligent and long-continued study, 
deep research, wise discrimination, and zealous observation. 

This is no time for the expression and advancement of personal 
opinion on the absorbing naval topic of the day. If officers do not 
sustain the action of the Board, but urge the adoption of individual 
ideas, a golden opportunity will be neglected of bestowing lost dignity 
upon our ill-appreciated and faithful, though emaciated navy. 

In the report of the Advisory Board we see the stamp left by 
opinions of old and young, impetuous and thoughtful, theoretical and 
practical ; and as no judgment was hastily formed, let all officers, like 
reasonable men, strive to look at a mooted question from the opposite 
point of view. It is not weakness, but breadth of intellect that is 
shown when a man changes one opinion for a better. 
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WE are glad to observe that the subject of compulsory retirement, 
which the lateGeneral Upton so forcibly advocated in the pages of 
THE UNITED SERVICE, is being revived by a writer in the columns of 
The Army and Navy Register. The subject is one of vital interest to 
the army, and if officers generally would unite in a vigorous effort to 
bring about the necessary legislation, we are strongly of the opinion 
that it might be accomplished during the present session of Congress, 


EIGHTEEN hundred and eighty-one has been a memorable year. Its 
coming was looked for by many with a degree of nervousness amount- 
ing almost to dread. Ingenious interpretations of certain scriptural 
passages, the so-called prophecy of the more or less mythical Mother 
Shipton, and the prediction of astronomical occurrences of a perfectly 
normal but unusual kind had conspired to arouse, long before its ad- 
vent, an extraordinary degree of interest in the year now closing. Its 
record as made up, while putting to confusion the self-anointed inter- 
preters of holy writ, and relegating to the limbo of exploded humbugs 
the beldam’s babble, has not wholly disappointed those who had pre- 
determined that ’81 should be prolific of marvels. The astronomical 
predictions have been more than verified. Not only have the conjunc- 
tions, the occultations, the transits, and eclipses occurred as set down, 
but we have been vouchsafed a diversity of entertainment in the way 
of comets, meteors, and aurore above what was promised. Along 
with and consequent upon these celestial phenomena, terrestrial throes 
have marked the year beyond any other of recent date. Earthquakes 
have shaken, winds and wind-borne blasts of fire have swept, floods 
have wasted, and drouth has parched, in a variety of visitation which 
happily our sphere has not often before experienced. In striking con- 
trast with the raging of the elements an unusual quietude has prevailed 
among the people of the earth. There has been a moderate amount of 
intestine disturbances, as, for example, the Irish troubles in Great Brit- 
ain, the manifestations of Nihilism in Russia, the struggle for supre- 
macy between the rival Ameers in Afghanistan, and a slight Indian 
outbreak in our own country, but no great breach of international peace 
has originated during the year. On the whole, therefore, while it has 
been made memorable by unprecedented activity of the elements, the 
year has been equally remarkable for the absence of human contention. 

The one event which will forever render the year memorable above 
all others in the annals of modern time, the event which in many of its 
features has no parallel in the history of nations, was the tragic taking 
off of our own Chief Magistrate. Scarcely yet have we recovered from 
the dazing effect of that stupendous occurrence, and probably never 
while our free institutions endure will its influence cease to be felt in 
one form or another in our national life. Doubtless we shall learn 
from it lessons that will eventually bring us good. Even already have 
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we cause to recognize, in the closer drawing of fraternal bonds between 
the lately estranged sections of our country, that under the providence 
of God what seemed at first an unmixed calamity is not without aspects 
of beneficence. 








Ir may prove interesting to our army readers to know that what in 
this country is called post-gardening is beginning to attract attention in 
England and on the Continent of Europe, where the system has not 
hitherto received much development. A recent number of the St. James 
Gazette alludes to the subject as follows : 

“In one or two garrisons on the Continent the experiment of estab- 
lishing kitchen-gardens in the neighborhood of barracks, to be culti- 
vated by the soldiers in their spare hours, has been lately tried with 
very successful results. At Rouen, for instance, such a garden, estab- 
lished by the Twenty-fourth Regiment of Infantry, yielded during a 
period of eight months vegetables—cabbages, carrots, turnips, onions, 
ete.—which could have been sold for at least one hundred pounds; 
while a similar garden tilled by the men of two battalions of infantry 
in a German garrison appears to have been at least equally productive. 
The value of such a garden must not, however, be estimated simply by 
the money value of produce, since it not only insures the men culti- 
vating it a plentiful supply of vegetables, but it enables the troops to 
obtain the latter in a fresh and wholesome condition ; while rare herbs, 
useful for the seasoning of soup, etc., but which cannot always be 
bought, can be grown in it. The garden, again, will afford the men to 
whom it belongs healthy and interesting occupation during many hours 
which otherwise they might be tempted to spend in the beer-house or 
wine-shop, while the knowledge they acquire in it may prove very use- 
ful to them in after-life. The institution of soldier-gardening is, indeed, 
one which deserves encouragement, and it would be well if it were far 
more general than it is in England.” 


Our readers will not fail to note, and we trust approve of, the new 
departure inaugurated with this number of THE Untrep SERVICE, 
by the introduction of the two serials which constitute a feature of 
its make-up. We have long felt that, together with a liberal supply 
of serious and solid professional reading, there was a demand in the 
services for the lighter sort of matter which should entertain while it 
should not tax.the minds of readers. With a view to accommodate 
ourselves to this demand we have arranged with the authors of the two 
serials which are begun in this number to furnish us with these stories, 
one of which will depict life as it exists in the army of to-day, and the 
other the naval life of forty years ago. Both will run through the 
year, and we venture to predict will prove a rare treat to the readers of 


the magazine. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Tue forthcoming number of ‘‘ The New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register” will contain a biographical sketch of the late Admiral Thatcher, U.S.N., 
contributed by Rear-Admiral George Henry Preble, together with a portrait. 


GENERAL Norton’s work on ‘‘ American Inventions and Improvements in 
Breech-Loading Arms,”’ etc., is a very valuable compendium of a sort of informa- 
tion that ought to be in the possession of every officer and non-commissioned officer 
of the army, navy, and marine corps, as well as of every sportsman. It is elegantly 
printed and illustrated, and is published at Springfield, by Chapin & Gould. 


Brevet Mason THoMas WILHELM, encouraged by the success which his 
Military Dictionary has met, is about to publish through the house of L. R. Ham- 
ersly & Co. a Military Pocket-Book, which within a small compass will embrace a 
great variety of information of daily use to military men. 


United Service club offers for 1882. 

The publishers of Taz Unitep Service will supply their magazine and the 
Army and Navy Register for 1882 for six dollars for the two publications, or they 
will send either the Century, Harper’s Monthly or Weekly, or the Atlantic and 
THE UNITED SERVICE, for seven dollars. Officers desiring to subscribe for any peri- 
odical published in the United States can obtain a reduction upon the subscription 
price by addressing the publishers of Taz UNITED SERVICE. 

The above offers hold good until February, 1882. 





